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It is nota sign of character or of intellect to 
does not believe this thing or that, why should 
thing that he does believe, that is the thing for h 


thing, the less he says about himself the better. 
like to do. 


in whatever he. undertakes. If, on the contrary, 
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always giving emphasis to one’s disbeliefs. Ifa man 
trouble himself or others about it? If there is any- 


to emphasize. If, indeed, he does not believe any- 


What a man ean do is indicated by what he would 
If he thinks the business he is in is too 
slow for him, and he reaches out after something 
more stirring, he is likely to be energetic and pushing 


thinks he is being crowded beyond his ability in his 
Present occupation, and he looks for something quieter 
#8 a means of living, he will hardly be up to the 
slower business when he secures that. An inefficient 
man who found a small grocery-store too driving for 
his tastes, got a, position as a driver on a horse rail-| child be made attentive in that way? The child | novelist tiresome at the start, and his readers would 


be 


he 


im 


he 


road in the slowest of slow cities. But even that 
was too much for him, and he applied to one who 
had given him help before, to aid him in gaining a 
place better suited to his powers. “What do you 
think you could do?” asked his would-be benefactor. 
“Well, I’ve thought I’d like a place as driver on a 
hearse,” was the deliberate answer of the ease-seeker. 
How many such men there are, who would like a 
quieter occupation than that which now keeps them 
on the move! Slowly carrying the dead to their 
graves, is about as active a business as they would 
like to have. Yet the question is, whether even that 
would not be too much for them as a steady occu- 
pation. 


It is hard for even the best of us to realize how 
full the world is of the divine presence, and how full 
life is of the divine help. When we come at last to 
the vision of the realities, nothing will more astonish 
us than the blindness which held us back from the 
perception of the divine element in common things. 
God’s thoughts lie scattered over a world of use and 
beauty, each charged with a mission to the needy and 
hungry spirits of his children; yet they too often 
recognize nothing in them but bits and parts of a 
big lifeless machine called Nature. God’s care lies 
around our lives, guarding us against a thousand 
dangers. Yet we think of our lives too much as the 
relation of our own wills only to the environment in 
which we are placed. We are constantly comforted, 
strengthened, enlightened in the trying places of life, 
and see no more in it than the shift of a mood within 
us, for whose change no cause need be sought. So 
we practice a private and personal atheism, which 
keeps us from joying in God, our maker and helper. 
It is a great blessedness to keep the mind fixed upon 
this heavenward side of common life; for “‘ whoso is 
wise shall give heed to these things, and they shall 
consider the mercies of the Lord.” 


“T am his creature, and his air 
I breathe where’er my feet may stand ; 
The angels’ song rings everywhere, 
And all the earth is holy land.” 


r Knowing is no substitute for doing. Reasons 
create nothing. Investigation, searching for causes, 
analysis, produce nothing. These account for what 
has been done, but they do not do. A distinguished 
musician says: “ If the artist bothers too much about 
the why and wherefore, and pursues his self-analysis 
to ultimate degrees, I am very ‘much afraid that 
science will soon get a chance to catch up with him, 
and have no more problems to solve. 
the greatest pianists arose, mechanical analysis of 
touch, ete., was never carried to the absurd degree 
to which it is carried nowadays. And the great 
pianists who have arisen in our times have hardly 
come in touch with such alembic investigations.” 


In times when | 


attends by attending. And the teacher will get his 
attention, not by analyzing the subject of attention, 
but by approaching him in such way and with such 
things as he will attend to. What kind of things 
these are the primary teacher must study out,—but 
not the child. 
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BEGINNING IN THE MIDDLE. 


Beginning in the middle is often a better way 
than beginning at the beginning. It has been said 
that if, when Peter was sinking in the Sea of Galilee, 
he had had as long a preface to his prayer as the 
average Christian thinks necessary, he would have 
been forty feet under water before he had reached 
his main petition. But Peter began in the middle 
of his prayer, and that was the only safe place for 
him to begin. 

A natural beginning, an effective beginning, in 
prayer or in personal address, is not always the logical 
beginning, er the chronological beginning. On the 
contrary, that which logically and ‘chronologically is 
the middle of the subject, is in many a case the 
natural and effective beginning of its presentation to 
God or to man. It is not always wise to start out 
with the first premise of a subject, and move along 
step by step in the logical processes toward the con- 
clusion ; nor is it always best to begin at the historical 
beginning of a subject, as preliminary to the presenta- 
tion of a practical issue further along. It is often 
wiser and better to put forward the logical and his- 
torical middle of a subject first. 

If your pocket-book is stolen in a crowd, and you 
see the thief running away, you naturally begin in 
the middle with the shout “Stop thief!” without 
waiting to talk about the moral and legal rights of 
property, or to tell how you became possessed of that 
which has just been taken from you. If you see 
a man in danger of being run over by a horse or a 
locomotive, it is better for you to cry out, “Jemp 
to the right!” or “Get off the track!” than to begin 
a long story about the causes and possible cense- 
quences of his being just where he is and coptinuing 
there. The middle is, as a matter of fact, the true be- 
ginning in all earnest phrasing for practical results. 

However important the logical, or, again, the chro- 
nological or historical, beginning of a subject may be 
to a hearer or a reader, he is not likely to be interested 
in it until he knows what the middle, or the heart, of 
the subject is. Hence to delay calling his attention 
to the middle, until you have gratified your logical 
nature in approaching it by due logical processes from 
the beginning, is to postpone securing his attention to 
it until it is too late to do so effectively. If you begin 
in the middle, and you Ynterest him in that, he may 
then want to know about the beginning ; but if he 
| knows nothing about the middle to start with, he does 
| not care to know about the beginning at any time. 

A popular novelist is pretty sure to begin his story in 











The artist who is under impulse to create, does by 
doing. If he were to stop to analyze his emotions 
or his physical resources before doing, he would 
never do anything. Here is where Condillac made a 
mistake when, in speaking of the importance of at- 
tention, he said: “ The important point is to make the 





ehild comprehend what attention is.” Could any 


the middle, and tell of its beginning afterwards. He 
_ perhaps introduces it with a conversation between two 
| persons about whom the reader knows nothing ; or he 
begins abruptly with a description of a place, or a 
| person, in such a manner as to excite interest and 
inquiry concerning what must have gone before. To 
begin at the beginning with his story would make a 
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be likely to leave him before he reached the middle. 
There are, indeed, great novelists who make the mis- 
take of beginning at the beginning ; and their books 
would never be read, if it were not that indefatigable 
readers, who have waded through the dreary begin- 
ning, testify that the middle is worth working into, 
and who thereby secure a current of popular interest 
in it as a whole. 

It is much the same in all personal and public 
addresses. If you have a good joke to tell to your 
neighbor about a friend of yours, you can have him 
shaking with laughter over the joke if you give it to 
him without a preface; but if you begin with the 
story of your friend’s ancestry and early life, your 
neighbor will be tired of the wholesubject before you 
get halfway to the joke itself. 

A judge sometimes checks a lawyer who is making 
the mistake of starting off in his argument with a 
statement of the elementary principles of law under- 
lying the case in hand, instead of plunging into the 
middle of things to grapple with the main issue of the 
hour: “Mr. Blank, it may be taken for granted that 
the Court is familiar with the elementary principles 
of law. You had better proceed directly with the 
case.” In other words, “Do not think you must 
always begin at the beginning of a subject.” 

It would be a mistake for a young lover to start off 
in a love-letter with a dissertation on the propriety 
and advantages of that mutual affection and sym- 
pathy which render a permanent union of hearts and 
lives a desirable possibility. If the young man has 
come to love the young woman, that fact is a good 
starting-point. It would be a waste of time, just now, 
for him to go over the whole ground of the progress 
of his mind toward that central fact. She whom he 
loves is more interested at present in the result of his 
progress than in its history. 

Many a public address that contains matter of sur- 
passing interest is spoiled by a speaker who begins at 
the beginning of his subject, instead of in the middle. 
His auditors would be interested from the start, if 
their attention, and their sympathy or their curiosity, 
were caught at the start ; but, not being aroused by 
the first few sentences, they grow listless before the 
main point is reached, and then even that which 
would have won their ears and hearts if spoken at the 
beginning fails to get a hold on them, and so the 
speaker misses the opportunity of winning his audi- 
ence to himself or to his cause. 

Whenever you are speaking to a man, or to men, 
bear in mind that the middle may be the true begin- 
ning. If you cannot interest your hearer, or your hear- 
ers, in the middle of your subject at the start, you are 
not likely to interest them in either beginning or mid- 
dle afterwards. . To begin at the beginning in writing 
a book or an editorial or a letter, in a conversation, 
a personal appeal, a Sunday-school lesson, a public 
address, or a sermon, is almost always a mistake. 
Unless the opening of the subject enlists attention, 
and excites a desire for fuller knowledge, the whole 
performance may be a failure. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Joseph is not given us as a trustworthy pattern in 
his administration of affairs in Egypt, especially as regards 
the land question. But there are many who want to be 
assured on this point. A correspondent from New York 
state is one of these. He writes: 


Allow me to call your attention to Joseph’s treatment of the 
land question, as shown in Genesis 47 : 18-26. Does he seem to 
have been seeking revenue for the necessary public purposes of 
the state, or did he rather act as the steward or agent of a pri- 
vate speculator, trying to make the most he could for the per- 
sonal profit of his master? If we assume the former position, 
did not his levying of a reat or tax upon the land come close toan 
ideal method of raising revenue? If his assessment had been 
based, not upou gross produce, but upon the net production or 
rental value,—that is, upon the net amount that each piece of 
land was capable of yielding, above the compensation of the 
labor expended on it,—would he not have hit apon the best 
and justest means of paying public expenses? For such a net 
produce is not supplied by all lands, but only by such as are 
more fertile, or nearer to market, or otherwise superior by 


but represents the special bounty of God in fertility, or other 
extraneous advantages. Doubtless, no one man has more right 
than another to the enjoyment of such bounty and advantages; 
and those’ who are permitted by the state to benefit by them, 
should bear the expenses of the state out of the net produce of 
this unearned bounty. I should be very glad to see your 
thoughts on these points in Notes on Open Letters. 


‘Joseph did not anticipate the modern distinction be- 
tween the earned and the unearned increments in land 
value, and therefore did not limit. Pharaoh’s claim to the 
latter, or draw any line at unexhausted improvements. 
He took the whole land for Pharaoh, converting all 
Egypt into royal demesne. Probably the actual cultiva- 
tors suffered less by the transaction than we should sup- 
pose. The kingdom of Egypt had grown up by a process 
of unification, in which lesser kingdoms were absorbed 
into the greater. In these subdivisions the former ruling 
families, with their collateral branches, probably con- 
tinued to hold the place of landlords after they had 
ceased to be sovereigns. If this was the state of things, the 
change would consist in little more than the supersession 
of local landlords by the king, and the condition of the 
people at large—most of them serfs, no doubt—would 
even be improved. In Russia, where the conditions 


those on the Tsar’s own estates. 


Intelligent Bible study must recognize the fact that 
we are to judge the conduct of Bible characters by the 
principles enunciated in the Bible, and that we are not 
to attempt to conform principles to the conduct of those 
who are presented in the Bible, as used of God fora 
share in his work on earth. Noah was the one man 
chosen of God to bridge over the chasm of destruction, 
when God would begin anew with the human race; but 
we have a right and a duty to say that Noah was wrong 
in getting disgracefully drunk. Abraham was called 
“the friend of God,” but it would not be right for us to 
say that his conduct in Egypt with reference to Sarah, 
or his conduct in Canaan with reference to Hagar, was 
not reprehensible. And so all the way along in the 
Bible story. There is but one personal character given 
to us as a sinless example, in either the Old Testament 
or the New. If we do not see this truth, and act on it, 
we are sure to be misled and to mislead. Yet there are 
sincere minds which are disturbed over this truth asa 
truth. A good woman in New Jersey writes on the sub- 
ject as follows : 


Does not the maxim, “ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
apply to our treatment of the saints of all ages, as well as of our 
next-door neighbor? When we read of a man whose character 
is acknowledged to be singularly pure, generous, and exalted, 
ought we not to put the best, and not the worst, interpretation 
on his acts, unless we are clearly told that he did wrong? I 
was greatly troubled by Dr. Geikie’s criticism of Joseph and 
his dreams. I have always been taught to regard them as heaven- 
sent, and that he was as much obliged to be Heaven’s mouthpiece 
as was any other prophet, or, at least, that no blame attached 
to his making the dreams public. When I came before my 
class, I found a smart young collegian, who had taken hold of 
the idea of Joseph as a conceited young boaster, and there is 
no use now in any one holding up Joseph as a model for young 
men to that youth. . One dead fly spoiled the ointment for him. 
And I saw that his criticisms had some weight with the rest of 
the class. Is it not a pity to dethrone ideals, notidols? Wasn’t 
Joseph a type of Him who was hated without cause? My dear 
old Scotch grandmother used to tell us that Joseph and Daniel 
were the two Bible characters of whom we were told no wrong. 
She was not quite sure about his swearing by the life of Pharaoh, 
but even that, she thought, might be explained if we knew all 
the circumstances; and she let him off on the ground of general 
good character. When God himself did not see fit to show his 
faults, is it not a little like detraction for us to try to nose them 
out? I don’tdoubt Joseph had “ this testimony that he pleased 
God.” . It is easier to please him than to please some men,— 
with reverence be it spoken. I have known ministers so wise 
above that which is written as to try to prove that Martha was 
right and Mary was idling,—as if our Lord himself did not 
know where to bestow praise and blame! And again, I have 
heard a minister who agreed with Judas in saying “ Why was 
this waste of the ointment made?” Nevertheless, our Lord 
said Mary did what she could, and what she did is still told for 
a memorial of her. “The Master praises,—what are men?’ 
Perhaps it is silly in me to write this letter, but I have relieved 
my mind, just as I would like to do if I thought my father or 
my mother was maligned. I have studied The Sunday School 
Times faithfully for many years, and this is the first time I 
have been moved to criticism, so surely you will forgive, 


It certainly is not right to judge the inner spirit of 
another, as if we could see the man as God sees him; but 
we have a right and a duty to have an opinion as to the 
wisdom of the conduct of any fallible man. It is cer- 
tainly fair to suppose that Joseph made mistakes in his 
youth, and that by God’s grace he profited by them. 





mature. It is not produced by the labor or care of the owner 


were somewhat similar, the most fortunate serfs were |, 





were mistakes, not to be repeated by ourselves. Yj, 
dreams were, apparently, God’s revelations to him, bat 
it is not said that he was told to tell of them to other, 
In view of the consequences of his disclosing them with. 
out any apparent object in doing so, we may suppose 
that Joseph, when he had other revelations down jp 
Egypt, was mote cautious about speaking to those who 
had no right to know. There is harm in our supposing 
that Joseph, or Daniel, or any other mere man of the 
Bible record, was blameless in all that he did or saiq. 
Our judgments must be conformed to Bible principles, 
and not to the conduct of men and women in the Bible 
story. The kindly critic from New Jersey is right iy 
having an opinion as,to the conduct of a lesson-writer ig” 
The Sunday School Times; and she is also right ig 
looking charitably on the spirit of such a writer. 








APPLE-BLOSSOMS. 
BY JOHN HALL INGHAM. 


’Tis not a time to toil or think, 
For languid is the warmth that crawls 
* From yonder blue horizon’s brink, 
Over the winding orchard-walls 
To nestle in the white and pink 
Of apple-blossoms. 


Nor yet a time to moan and sigh, 
For cheerful is the light that leaps 
Out of the clearness of the sky 
To mingle in the mist that steeps 
The fragrant foliage,—low and high 
All apple-blossoms. 


Rather, a time to sleep and sing: 
To sleep—amid a dreamy maze 
Of petals downward fluttering, 
To sing—when our awaking gaze ‘ 
Doth greet new pledges of the Spring— 
New apple-blossoms. 


Season of promises that shoot 4 
Inspiring gleams across our way, 
Molding and mellowing seed and root 
For harvest in that golden day 
When here will flush the ripened fruit 
Of apple-blossoms, 


How all thy varied notes affirm 
That Youth and Passion never die, 
But merge their crudeness in a term 
Of rich and calm maturity,— 
As Autumn’s glory hath its germ 
In apple-blossoms ! 
Philadelphia. 





CULTURE AND CHARACTER FOR THEIR 
OWN SAKE. . 


BY PROFESSOR GEORGE P, FISHER, D.D., LL.D. 


A great philosopher of antiquity was once asked, 
“ What is the use of philosophy?” To which he an- 
swered; “ It.is.too good to be useful.” That is to say, 
itisa good in‘itself;-it-is an end, and not merely a means 
to secure something beyond it. It is a general truth that 
things worthy are first of all to be valued for their owa 
worthiness. It is true, moreover, that in the domain of 
mind and of character the secret of power in relation to 
others lies in practically observing this principle. The 
highest power\is often indirect. In conducting a cam- 
paign it is well to have an “ army of the reserve,” as the 
French call it,—an army having no specific designation, 
but at hand to be directed as the exigency may require. 
In this matter the Romans set the éxample. Now, in 
the intellectual and spiritual realm it is reserved force 
that tells in the long run. It is common to exhort 4 
young man to make himself felt, to leave his mark upon 
society, to study the methods by which men are affected 
and governed, and to acquire certain habits of mind and 
accomplishments with reference ‘to this end. And the 
exhortation to seek influence, and to shape one’s culture 
very much by this motive, as it falls in with the patural 
love of power, to say nothing of passions even less wor- 
thy, is willingly followed. 

Now, while I do not intend to disparage such coun- 
sel, much less to condemn it altogether, I desire 
call attention to another kind of power, which is 
obtained without being directly sought, and some 
times for that very reason. I have in mind a peculiar 
species of power, which is acquired incidentally, and 
can hardly be acquired in any other way; an influence 
which a man who has been pursuing other ends than 
influence finds in his possession ; a power, sometimes 
unnoticed and unconscious, going forth from the whole 





We ought also to be gainers by seeing that his mistakes 
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tions, a8 a force in reserve, whose presence is yet felt; a 
strength which you see brought into efficient use when 
the occasion comes, though for this use it was not pur- 

ly stored up. The more an individual makes of 
himself, attending to the appetencies of his own soul, 
going after knowledge and virtue for their own sake, 
the more it will be found, in the long run, he can do for 
others. 

Think of a man who, when he engages in thought and 
tudy, is filled with a yearning for truth, for whom the 
-cquisition of knowledge is itself a joy. He goes to his 
investigations in order to solve questions that spring up 
within him, and ‘to sate his own intellectual curiosity. 
Now, this deep delight in knowledge and thirst for 
knowledge, apart from the exterior uses to be made of 
it, is indispensable to genuine culture, and to that cul- 
ture which is most effective to inspire and instruct others. 
Compare a man who has been stirred by this inward feel- 
ing, and has been largely impelled by it in his reading 
and reflection, with a man who has studied chiefly to get 
the reputation of a scholar, or to gather something which 
hecancommunicate. The formeris the man of profound 
culture, the man of taste and insight, who assimilates 
his learning, and makes it a partof himself. As for the 
latter, let him do what he will to disguise it, a certain 
externality and shallowness will cleave to him. His 
nature does not drink in knowledge, and this fact will 
be evident to the discerning. 

Learning which is. “crammed,” learning which is 
acquired for purposes of ostentation, or is got merely to 
be given out, does little to refine the mind or enlarge its 
power. I know it is said that he learns a thing best who 
learns to teach ; but this, though it hold in some exact 
sciences, where, clearness of thought and statement is the 
prime object, and, to a certain extent, in other studies, is 
not a general truth ; but, on the contrary, he who does 
not seek truth for itself, but makes his mind a mere 
channel for the passage of truth and knowledge to others, 
is never cultured in the proper sense. Take away this 
feeling, which craves truth and values knowledge for its 
own sake, as the counterpart of our own spiritual nature, 
and there is no such thing asa scholarly spirit. The 
genial element that attends upon true culture is wanting, 

and thus one great charm and source of influence is lost. 

No living and lasting impression can go forth from 
aman who has no hidden wealth, but appears in every 
effort to exhaust the resources which he has ambitiously 
accumulated. No rhetorical skill can supply this lack 
of spontaneity and depth, or cover up the deficiency. 
You can tell by its flavor the water that is drawn from 
awell, from the water that is pumped from a cistern. 
Profound and genial culture, then, must originate in a 
deeper principle than the desire to produce an effect, 
even ina perception of the intrinsic worth of knowl- 
edge, and a craving for truth as the soul’s proper aliment. 
We read of Socrates conversing with a few young men 
in Athens, not on the way for them to carve out distinc- 
tion and sway the minds of men, but on the realities of 
the universe, on God and virtue and immortality. Yet, 
out of that school came Aristotle; whose déminion over 
the human mind, through so many generations, is more 
sublime than any similar fact in history, und Plato, 
who has done more than any other uninspired writer to 
kindle aspirations which only the gospel can satisfy. 
The works in literature which have maintained their in- 
fluence, seem to reveal in their authors that superiority 
to ambition, and that love for truth and beauty for their 
own sake, which I have described. Even when sent 
forth to effect a purpose, to change public sentiment, 
they disclose a peculiar strength of conviction and of 
feeling, which is only possible to him who values truth 
for its own sake. 

In the higher forms of literature, it is pre-eminently 
true that he who aims too much at effect, and_ works 
with an eye to that, defeats his own end, and fails of 
success. The poem that grows up in the mind and 
heart, and is born of the imagination that rejoices in 
its own creation, is the poem that lives. The poems of 
Dante were the blossom of his own life; and those of 
Milton, enriched though they be with the spoils of mul- 
“farious study, are the product of the era of conflict in 
which he had his part, and gush forth from a living 
fountain in his breast. The artist, who is more solici- 
‘ous to impress the beholder than to express himself and 
embody his ideal, must take the second rank ; and in the 
Proportion in which he strains for effect to the neglect of 
higher motives, he must descend. The great masters 
have held their supremacy because they painted from a 

ness of soul, honoring their own conceptions, whether 
men should see their excellence or not; so that an en- 


Raphael are a greater and better picture than the most 
finished work that ever Carlo Dolci polished into in- 
anity.” 

The indirect power and influence of character is an 
impressive fact. Pure character, that rests on a simple 
love to truth and right, is a means of influence more 
powerful than anything else. “He that hath clean 
hands shall grow stronger and stronger.” The silent 
example of such a man strikes deeper into the heart, 
and preaches more effectively, than any spoken word. 
Men are affected not merely by what he does, but by 
what he is; so that an involuntary influence that is most 
beneficent emanates from his daily life. Whenever he 
chooses to speak, a weight is given to his opinions and 
counsels which brilliancy of intellect and all accom- 
plishments in the art of persuasion can never secure ; 
and with reason, for when you are certain that a man 
is unprejudiced, courageous, disinterested, true, free from 
the passions that bias the judgment, you are right in 
deeming him a safer guide than a man of much higher 
intelligence whose heart is corrupt. Discover that a 
man is not to be trusted, that he is selfish, sophistical, 
willing to make the worse appear the better reason, and 
see how his words, though honeyed as thosé of Belial, 
are emptied of power. The feeling that a good heart 
gives a clear head and an honest tongue, is at the bottom 
of that deference that is paid to the man of clean hands. 
There ate lawyers whose arguments fall with ‘tenfold 
weight upon a jury, and whose simple declarations have 
the force of argument, because they are known to be in- 
corruptible men, who love truth, and would never resort 
to fraud to gratify a client, or prop up a bad cause by 
disreputable sophistry. A character not formed on the 
selfish maxim that “ honesty is the best policy,” but ex- 
isting for itself, is behind their words, lending them an 
authority which outweighs the most splendid declama- 
tion. 

There are ministers of the gospel of moderate intel- 
lectual resources, with no graces of style or manner, 
who yet exert a commanding influence over their parish- 
ioners by their discourses, because through them shines 
a holy character, a zeal and sincerity, a love to God and 
the gospel. It is their excellence of character, known to 
all, and, unconsciously to themselves, manifest in all 
their performances, that hides a thousand imperfections 
and produces the effect. It has been said that the 
strongest evidence that Christianity is from God, is the 
circumstance that it was not long ago destroyed by its 
friends. But it deserves to be noticed that when Chris- 
tianity has been placed on untenable grounds, and sup- 
ported by unsound and blundering arguments, there has 
yet been often manifest a holiness and love which have 
counterbalanced intellectual weakness and error, and 
convinced the heart. Let it be felt thata man is an 
orator for the pleasure of it, or out of a desire for ap- 
plause, that he lacks independence of character, and 
comparative indifference to what the world may think of 
him, and his power is more than half gone. 

You will be able to think of men who are possessed of 
every mental and external grace, who have trained 
themselves with assiduous care, but who do not stir the 
soul or rule our convictions, simply because they have 
made oratory their life business, while other men who 
have been thought to be like Moses, slow of speech, men 
of action, of courage and heroism, have achieved an 
eloquence, on occasions, which, if you measure eloquence 
by its effect, by its power to thrill and persuade, has 
never been equaled by the orators,—an eloquence due 
sometimes to what is said, or to the fitness of what is 
said to the emergency, and often chiefly to the known 
character of him who speaks. The biographer of Crom- 
well narrates in his quaint style how that great leader, at a 
critical moment in the House of Commons, dropped from 
his stammering tongue a speech that melted that tough old 
lawyer, Coke, totears. I have met witha striking passage, 
which is pertinent to the present topic, in the Diary of the 
elder John Adams, kept during the sessions of the Con- 
tinental Congress. Under date of August 31, 1774, re- 
ferring to Mr. Lynch, a delegate from Virginia, whom he 
pronounces a most sound and judicious person, he writes: 
“He (Mr. Lynch) told us that Colonel Washington 
made the most eloquent speech at the Virginia Conven- 
tion that ever was made. Says he: ‘I will raise one 
thousand men, subsist them at my own expense, and 
march myself at their head for the relief of Boston.’” 
Now, what was there in this brief speech to outdo the 
eloquence of Henry, and to thrill the assembly that lis- 
tened toit? To be sure, there was a great deal in it, 
It was a tocsin of war, a promise to take up arms en- 
cumbered by no conditions. But had these words come 





c critic’ has said that “three pen-strokes of 


from a man of different character—a rash man, a boast- 


ful or untrustworthy man, a man who lacked courage 
and the spirit to carry out an enterprise which he had 
once begun—they would have produced no other im- 
pression than disgust. But they were the words of a 
modest and unambitious man, not caring to say grand 
things, content to live in obscurity so long as he could 
with honor, accustomed to follow up his words with 
deeds. They were words that spoke out a settled reso- 
tion to put in jeopardy life and reputation and fortune 
because self-respect required the sacrifice. Men whose 
souls are cast in a heroic mold often have a style of ex- 
pression whose unsought eloquence is beyond the reach 
of the most elaborate art. The resolute will energizes 
language with its own vigor, and the fervent beart, burn- 
ing with devotion to some gregt cause, coins words of 
power. Sentences that live in a nation’s memory, and 
watchwords that are as a fire and a hammer, come from 
men of this stamp, who live for a higher purpose than to 
talk. 

If you analyze the wonderful power that emanates 
from men like Washington, you will find it to reside 
largely in the moral element,—using the term “moral” 
in a broad sense, and including under it the feelings and 
will; then in the consciousness we have that the man is 
not, so to speak, used up in his expressions and actions, 
but that his actions simply reflect his character, and are 
the sign of what is in him; and, thirdly, in the feeling 
we have that what is in him would be there if it were 
not wanted for these actions, It is the properties of the 
man as disclosed in what he says and does,—properties 
great and admirable in themselves, if the exigency that 
affords us a glimpse of them had never arisen. It is the 
magnetism of noble virtues, cherished for their own sake, 
with no eye to their exhibition. 

The largest religious influence emanates from men who 
have embraced Christianity, impelled by the wants of 
their own souls, It is a remarkable fact, that the men 
who have exerted the widest influence in the Church 
have first worked out their own salvation with fear and 
trembling, with no conception of the work to which 
they were to be called in behalf of others. Even the 
Apostle Paul preached a doctrine which he had tested 
in his own experience; and in the seventh chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, where he speaks of himself 
as a.representative of human nature, we have a glimpse 
of the inward struggles which he had passed through 
when his own personal relations to God absorbed his 
mind. He preached an emancipation from bondage, 
which he had first attained for himself. In glancing 
over the past, it will be found that the foremost theolo- 
gians and preachers, those who have left the strongest 
impression and the most enduring impression on the 
minds of men, have been developed and formed in the 
way I haveindicated. They have sought truth for them- 
selves,—have gone through a period when they were 
wrestling for their own salvation, sometimes in darkness 
and agony, and have come forth furnished for a work 
which they had not anticipated. Augustine, the most 
renowned of theologians, whose influence has exceeded, 
perhaps, that of any other Christian teacher since the 
Apostles, in that distressing conflict which he had with 
his passions, the long struggle with sin and error, was 
laying, unconsciously to himself, the foundations of his 
strength. Out of that experience emerged his theologi- 
cal system, and from the same source came the energy 
which he employed to propagate it. During the long 
years when Luther was groping after the truth, before the 
light broke in upon his soul, he had no thought of assum- 
ing the post of a leader or setting on foot a reform. 

In religion, then, as in character generally, and in 
mental culture, history proves that the highest power has 
resulted from processes of training in which the attain- 
ment of influence has not been the chief end. The indi- 
vidual dealing faithfully by himself has been, by this 
very means, qualified to help forward the race. 

The subject is pertinent to the times, and to our coun- 
try in particular. There is no fear that monasticism will 
come into vogue again, that men will fly from the world 
through a morbid love of solitude and a mistaken hope 
of escaping from evil. But the danger is in the opposite 
direction,—that education will take on a narrow and ex- 
clusive reference to some practical calling; that the 
ambition to come before the public and exercise influence 
will too early take possession of the mind; that the 
young will be more eager to exhibit their faculties than 
to train them; and that in the years when they should 
be building up themselves they will be absorbed with 
the desire to teach and sway others: so that exteraality, 
to use a vague but expressive term, will mark our cul- 
ture, and a lack of inwardness characterize our religion, 





The intense stir of American life, the freedom of speech 
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which enables every man to get a hearing, the tempting 
stations and employments which present themselves at 
once, are circumstances which do not tend to throw the 
mind back upon itself, or to encourage the habits of 
thought and methods of study which develop the largest 
power. Immature talent and superficial learning find a 
ready market, and this fact prevents many from growing 
to their full stature. 


Yale University. 





THE LABRADOR MISSIONARY IN 
SUMMER. 


BY THE REV. FREDERIC E, J. LLOYD. 


The number of white settlers on the bleak and barren 
coast of Labrador does not exceed fifteen hundred ; but 
during the fishing season, lasting from the beginning of 
June to the end of September, this number runs up to 
more than ten thousand. 

In the early days of June there is scarcely a harbor all 
around the coast of Newfoundland which does not send a 
fishing-schooner or two to the Labrador fishing-grounds, 
—the richest, I suppose, in the world. And what a 
pretty sight it is to see, as I have so often seen, a fleet of 
perhaps a hundred of these vessels, all bending to the 
same breeze, on their way to the fisherman’s Eldorado! 
If he be married, the Newfound!and fisherman will stow 
away his wife and children in some snug corner on board 
of his schooner: first, because he is always the most 
affectionate of husbands and fathers; and then he will 
need the help of wife and child in curing the fish which 
come to his hook. Among the more religiously disposed, 
the leaving of the Labrador fishing-fleet is always the 
occasion of a special service of prayer and praise, and a 
touching sight it is. The voyage to “The Larbadore,” 
as they say, is always fraught with danger, nor has the 
entire fleet ever returned from that cruel and stormy 
region since the fishery has been prosecuted therein. 
For a great many years, owing to the fewness of the 
missionaries, and perhaps also to the unwillingness of 
“ the fisher folk” to receive them, very little was done to 
keep these people in touch with Divine things by the 
ministers of the gospel, with the natural result that the 
good impressions made on them during the winter 
months at home were very often completely obliterated 
by the carelessness of living which their circumstances 
produced during the summer. 

The first step toward improving this condition of things 
was that which was taken by a few earnest missionaries 
in Newfoundland on behalf of the members of their own 
flock; namely, of providing them with a small library 
of religious books and Bibles. One serious hindrance 
to the utility of this plan was that so few of the people 
were able to read. However, it effected some good, and 
the way was gradually prepared for the more extended 
work which was to follow. During my missionary work 
in Newfoundland and Labrador, I used to find it very 
hard indeed to do much religious work among my people 
in summer, because the fishing-season, the results of 
which provided them with their living for a whole year, 
was so short, and, accordingly, every moment was as 
precious as gold to them. I do not mean to say that 
fishing was prosecuted on Sunday ; that profanation was 
left to the careless Frenchman, who feared not God nor 
regarded man. But, bearing in mind that the men and 
boys practically spent all their time, by night as well as 
day, in the fishing-boat, stealing snatches of sleep 
whenever there was a lull in fishing, it will be seen that 
their only time for rest and recuperation was on Sunday. 
Still, I have thankful memories of so many of the poor, 
tired souls who were content rather to forgo their much 
needed rest than the solemn “ assembling of themselves 
together” for the worship of Almighty God in church. 

The Labrador fleet, as it neared the coast, would split 
into various smaller companies, each company entering 
and anchoring in their favorite harbor, whence they 
would prosecute their fishing throughout the season. On 
some occasions, I have seen as many as a hundred ves- 
sels in one small harbor, and so close to each other that 
it has been possible to walk from one ship to another, 
and visit them all without wetting a foot or getting into 
a boat. 

Wher. the religious library plan was abandoned, the 
missionary in Newfoundland felt that, if his people were 
to be kept up to the proper discharge of their religious 
obligations, he would have to follow them to the Labra- 
dor fishing-grounds, and minister to them whenever he 
could. This he eventually did, and the work has been 
greatly blessed. His modus operandi is as follows: He 


the fleet, or follows them in a mission vessel,—pretty 
generally the latter. He will take with him a plentiful 
supply of tracts, Bibles, and other religious literature, 
not omitting stacks of illustrated publications which he 
finds more helpful aids to him in his work, perhaps, than 
aught else. A generously supplied medicine chest, and 
delicacies for the sick, are also taken in case of need, 
and a thousand other things which may be called for 
during the hard labors on which he is entering. Reach- 
ing the coast, he will anchor in the first harbor he meets. 
His first duty is to visit every ship, and, if he has not 
done so before, make the acquaintance of its living 
freight,—men, women, and children, not forgetting the 
babies. He leaves some literature with each family, and, 
before he goes away, will, if agreeable to the skipper, 
conduct a short service. Many of the families go on 
shore and erect small log-huts or cabins to dwell in dur- 
ing the season, in preference to remaining on board the 
‘schooner. These also receive the missionary’s visits. 
On Sunday everybody is invited to be present at a ser- 
vice or services in the largest fish-curing house of the 
settlement, and few refuse the invitation. Simple well- 
known hymnsare magnificently sung (not artistically) by 
the assembled congregation, and good impressions are 
made, or deepened, that eternity will not efface. 

On such occasions as this, I have felt more preaching 
power, more spiritual power, than I have ever expe- 
rienced ‘since, and the reflex influence on myself was 
‘helpful and stimulating to a large degree. On stormy 
‘days—halcyon days for the missionary—an extra amount 
of work is done; for the men cannot go to the fishing- 
ground, and have, therefore, but little to do save to turn 
the fish in process of curing. 

Each harbor is visited many times during the summer 
by the missionary, and the amount of good he does is in- 
calculable. In cases of drowning, which are lamentably 
frequent, if the bodies are found they are given Chris- 
tian burial. If marriages are made, and they are not 
infrequent, the nuptial knot is tied with the rites of re- 
ligion. The sick are visited and lovingly nursed and 
tended, and the dying pillow is soothed and comforted. 

The number of missionaries who thus go to Labrador 
is annually increasing, I am thankful to say, and the 
results of their labors are seen in a multitude of ways. 

I had the happiness of spending the greater part of 
one summer among my people in Labrador, and it was 
one of the most spiritually profitable times of my life. 

The latest development of this good work is that which 
took form during the summer of last year. Three or 
four hospitals were then erected on the Labrador coast 
for the benefit of the sick fisher folk, with properly quali- 
fied nurses, and a staff of physicians, all of whom have 
given, and intend to give, their services gratuitously. 
This traly noble, philanthropic, and sad!y needed move- 
ment owes its origin, I am glad to say, to the United 
States. 


Bloomington, Ii. 





A CALM DAY AT SEA. 
BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 


Soothed into slumber by the breath of May, 
The sea from strife and anguish seems to part, 
As if in one sweet dream had passed away 
The tragic memories of a mighty heart. 


Charleston, 8. C. 





A MOTHER'S VICTIM. 


A Tavue Stormy FoR PaRENTS AND TEACHERS, 


BY ELIZABETH. 


Mrs. Benton was baking. When she had put the last 
pie into the oven, she stepped to the door, and called 
“Johnny!” 

A bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little boy came bounding 
up the steps, and stood before her. 

“ What you want, mama?” he asked. 

“TIT want you to run to the grocery right quick, and 
get me some eggs. Wait a moment, and I’ll give you 
some money.” 

She stepped into the sitting-room, and, going over to 
to the mantel, put out her hand to take the change she 
thought was there. To her surprise it was gone, and 
she stood for a moment with s puzzled look on her face. 

“TI surely put a quarter there this morning,” she 
thought. Then the puzzled look gave place to one of 
mingled annoyance and pain. She was positive she had 
laid that money there on the corner of the mantel after 





gither accompanies his people in one of the schooners of 





body but herself and the little boy had been in the room, 
Had Jobony taken it? The thought startled her. “By 
he must have taken it,” she told herself; “ for I know] 
put it right here after Mr. Benton went away, and ther 
was no one else to take it. Oh, to think my boy woniq 
be dishonest—after all my teaching ! ” 

Without taking time to consider the possibility ot be. 
ing mistaken, she turned upon the child, who had {g}. 
lowed her into the room, and demanded: 

“Johnny, did you see that money I laid here this 

morning? Tell me the truth!” 

“Why, no, mama; I didn’t see it,” answered the boy 

at once, 

“ Are you going to tell me a falsehood, besides taking 

what doee not belong to you?” asked the mother 

angrily. “I shall punish you for that. You needn't 
deny it, Johnny ; mama knows you took it, and it grieyes 
her very much that you would take anything that doesn’t 
belong to you,—and then tell a falsehood about it. It’s 
too much ; mama is ashamed of you!” 

Poor little Johnny burst into tears. 

“Mama,” he sobbed, “I didn’t take. your money,— 
true as anything, I didn’t, I”— 

“Don’t say another word! ” interrupted the mother, 
too angry to be reasonable. “I tell you, I know you 
did take it, because nobody has been in here but you; 
and I. know I Jaid it there after your papa went away 
this morning. I shall punish you well. Sit down there 
till I come back, and I’l! see if I can’t make you tell the 
truth, any way.” ‘And, pushing him into the nearest 
chair, she left the.room. 

She came back presently, with a switch in her hand 
and a determined look on her face. To her surprise, 
the little boy rose from his chair as she entered the 
room, and came toward her. 

“ Mama,” he. said, raising a tear-stained little face to 
meet the angry look she cast upon him,—‘‘ mama, I’ve 
been praying to God, and I know he’ll help me out of 
this.” 

“How do you, know he will?” the mother asked, 
somewhat startled. ‘‘ Who told you he would?” 

“My Sunday-school teacher said so. She said if we 
ever got into trouble, to just ask God to help us, and he 
would, And so I asked him to help me out of this 
trouble,.and I belieye. he will.” And the brown eye 
filled with tears again. 

If this were anything but a true story, I should mak 
it read that the mother gladly stayed the punishment o! 
her child until his guilt was proved beyond the shadow 
ofadoubt, But, strangely enough, this real mother wa 
more angry than before, and made the punishment more 
severe because of his “ hypocrisy,” as she called it. 

When Mr. Benton came home to dinner that day, be 
was told the whole story, his wife expressing much sor- 
row that their little boy had not only taken the money, 
and then tried to conceal it with a falsehood, but had 
acted the hypocrite besides. 

When she had finished, Mr.. Benton said sadly : 

“ Well, I am very sorry this has happened, I am sure. 
You are mistaken.about having put the money there 
after I left. Jenny, I took that money myself.” 

I will leave you to imagine the mother’s feelings. 
But I am glad to teil you she took the lesson to heart. 
In relating the incident to a friend afterwards, she said, 
with quivering lips and tear-filled eyes : 

“ Poor little fellow! It did not“help him out of his 
trouble to pray that time, but I assure you it will in the 


| future.” 


Kansas City, Kan. 





JACK AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
BY FLORENCE I. W. BURNHAM. 


How did I interest those boys in foreign missions! | 
did not. They interested me. They roused me up “ 
think and work and pray as I had never thought snd 
worked and prayed before. It seems a long time since 
that July afternoon that we girls sat up in my sun0y 
room, with its south windows looking towards the biue 
sail-dotted bay, and its west ones towards the sunset bills. 

We were all reading “ Hiawatha” for the first time, 
and, after much mental! wrestling over the musics! but 
unpronounceable Indian names, I remembered 2 !etter 
lying on the table that contained also some rather strang® 
sounding names. 

“© girls! can you realize that it is more than * 
year since Josy sailed to India? This letter came from 
her this morning, and now hear what she wants us 0 do. 





her husband had left the house that morning. The front 
door had been closed and locked ali the time, and no- 


terested in my work over here? I want your prayers, 
and I want substantial aid as well. Do something “ 





‘O Floy ! cannot you get the girls, all our girls, it : 
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raise twenty dollars for me, to help me care for a dear 
jittle girl only four years old. She is the smartest child, 
and cute and sweet as she can be, but friendless and home- 
jess; and I can feed and clothe and teach her for twenty 
dollars a year. She is so poor that she does not even 
ownaname. So if you will raise the money, you may 
give her & name,’” 

We talked as girls do; but we were full of plans for 
the vacation. Perhaps we might do something at Christ- 
mas,—have @ fair, an evening of tableaux, or an oyster 
supper. It was too werm now to start anything, and we 
were too lazy to do anything, and we didn’t. We 
missed the earnest, warm-hearted girl who had gone out 
from our number, consecrating her talents to the Mas- 
ter’s service, and we read her letters to each other, and 
wondered how she could be so happy over there in India. 

Weeks and months went by, and that letter lay on my 
conscience, until [knew I must dosomething. I thought 
of the girl friend over in India, with her many cares and 
tridls and discouragefnents, wanting only twenty dollars 
for a whole year from us who had so much at home; 
and I made up my mind that she must have that money, 
and I must raise it somehow. 

carried that July letter to Sunday-school, and read 
it to my class of young men. I wanted them to suggest 
some way to get that money. They were bright, wide- 
awake, earnest, go-ahead boys, of several nationalities, 
who had been my boys for two years. Did I ask them 
for the money? No, indeed. I did a better thing, set 
their wits to work. I could not do it alone, and I knew 
they would help me in some way, and I went home 
knowing that twenty dollars would soon be on its way to 
India, and that many prayers from some of my boys who 
had learned to pray would go with it. As we walked 
out the little church door, Jack said, “ Don’t you fret, 
Miss W——; we fellows will do it for you, and we’ll do 
it pretty quick too.” 

The days that followed were the pleasantest ones we 
had all winter. The grass looked green in sheltered 
places, the clouds took on the blue of March, and the 
bluebirds in the early morning told us that spring was 
coming. But the morning of the 21st we woke up to 

find the mercury way down and the whirling snow drift- 
ing and piling up everywhere ; and it just snowed hard 
all day and all night, until sunrise the next morning, 
and the golden rays shone on a white city; and it was 
Washington’s Birthday, and twelve inches of snow on 
every sidewalk. I sat by the window, to feast my eyes 
on the beauty of it all, and wondered if my boys could 
get out to the lake to fish through the ice, as they had 
planned, as none of them had to work in mill or shop or 
store that day. 

It was just three o’clock, and I looked out the window 
to see all “‘my boys,” sixteen of them, standing on the 
walk,and Jack, who always was leader, coming up the 
steps, and every one of those boys had a snow-shovel. 

“Come in and get warm, every one of you,” and the 
laughing answer came back from “ Tall Jim: ” 

“No, Miss W——, we are not cold a bit, but pretty 
warm, and not tired, either; biit'‘we’ve done it, and 
Jack can tell you all about it; then you please come.” 
And fifteen boys took off their hats, shouldered those 
big wooden shovels, and started off whistling the last 
new song we had learned, “ Jesus is our Pilot.” Then 
Jack came in and told me how he. had started out the 
rest of them at eight o’clock, and they had shoveled snow 
all over the city wherever they could get the work to do, 
and they had carried oysters and coffee and “ fixin’s” to 
old black Aunt Cherry, who lived back of the church, 
and was lame and poor, and she was going to cook an 
oyster supper, and it was good walking all the way, and 
would I go up there and eat it? 

Go? of course I would! I would not have missed that 
supper with all my boys for anything. I filled a basket 
with every bit of cake and pie there was in my mother’s 
pantry, and Jack and I started. A low brown house, 
With only two rooms, and the dear old saint had bor- 
towed chairs and wash-benches from her neighbors to 
give us all seats. Over the steaming oysters I heard the 
story of that holiday’s work. My boys—how proud I 
was of them!—had shoveled snow all day, and Jack held 
in his hand forty dollars as their combined earnings. 
Twenty was given me to care for “our little girl” in 
lndia, the supper paid for, and all the rest handed over 
to Aunt Cherry to help her through the rest of the 
Winter. Perhaps I was not getting interested in home 
and foreign missions ! 

We stayed and sung for an hour to as many as could 
get into the two rooms, and then the boys who went my 
way escorted me home. 

The next Sabbath morning, big German Carl, with 














his blue eyes filled with tears, and a sob in his voice, met 
me as I walked up the path to the little church. 

“Miss W——,, it is Gretchen! Please come you to 
mother when the school js done.” 

In little over an hour I stood in Carl’s home to find 
the mother weeping over the still form of the flaxen- 
haired darling,—merry, dancing, blue-eyed little Gret- 
chen. One night of choking agony, and then heaven 
and Christ forever. No words could comfort the stricken 
mother and the big brother. “Gretchen mit Vater im 
Himmel ” (“Gretchen with Father in Heaven” ] was the 
one ray that lightened their darkness. 

The boys who could leave their work stood around Carl 
as the little white casket was tenderly lowered into a green 
bed of pines and hemlocks, and in a few days the name of 
little Gretchen and the twenty dollars was sent for the 
little orphan girl in India. “Our little Gretchen,” the 
boys called her. We had frequent letters telling us of 
her pretty ways, her bright speeches, her wonderful 
progress in her books, and the first letter that she wrote 
herself was worn out by the boys’ carrying it in their 
pockets to read to their friends. 

These letters turned Jack’s thoughts to India. The 
Master had called him, and he unhesitatingly answered, 
“ Here, Lord ;”’ and in astrange and unexpected manner 
the light shone clearer day by day, and the way opened 
for Jack to go to college, and make himself ready for the 
grand life-work. 

The boys were all deeply interested in the letters 
written by the young woman who was training Gretclien. 
Just before she sailed for India, I had invited my boys 
to meet her at a little gathering at my home, where they 
had listened to some very earnest words from the lips of 
the young missionary, so that India not only seemed 
nearer, but they felt that they were acquainted with the 
teacher of our little girl My boys—great manly fel- 
lows, every one—were 80 glad to do something to please 
me. For many years they cared for little Gretchen, until 
she became Bible-woman, and married one of Jack’s 
first converts from caste and heathenism. 


Springfield, Mass, 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


LOVE’S LESSON. 





BY CORA STUART WHEELER. 


Two bees on a wildwood flower hung, 
* Buzz, buzz!’”’ hummed both fat bees, 
While up in the forest a robin sung 
All in the early dew. 
“ Why do you sing the hours away ? 
Buzz, buzz!” hummed both fat bees. 
“ Why are you toiling ail the day?” 
Sang robin, “‘ Wirree, wirroo!” 


The bees were filling their honey-bags, 
“ Buzz, buzz! ’Tis easy to see,” 
They said, with wise little nods and wags, 
* We toil who cannot sing.” 
“ To be sure,” sang robin. “ Wirree, wirroo! 
That answer will do for me, 
Since each was made one thing to do, 
So we always do that thing.” 


“ You could not hold in all your throat 
One of my trills : Wirroo, wirree! 
And not a pocket in my coat 
But honey would leak through.” 
“ Buzz, buzz!” the bees flew near, 
And began to build in the robin’s tree 
Cells of wax as cool and clear 
As drops of morning dew. 


They builded high and builded wide, 
“ Buzz, buzz!” ’Twas pretty to view; 
While robin merrily sung beside 
As the hours flew along. 
The comb was full when he closed his strain. 
“There,” buzzed the bees, “ that’s all for you.” 
Then robin tasted, and said quite plain, 
“ Sweet, sweet, sweet,” in song. 
Each had given the thing he knew 
To help the other his best to do. 
New York City. 





HOW THE WHEELBARROW WORKED. 
BY ANNA M. SKINNER. 


Charley Acre had the misfortune to be an only child. 
During the eight years of his life he had never known 
what it was to share his possessions with any one. The 
almost inevitabie result, selfishness, was being developed 


in him to an alarming extent. So thought his mother, 
at least, as she tried to make plain to him the meaning 
of the golden text for the following Sabbath, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

““ Don’t believe it,” said Charley flatly, eying thé new 
red wheelbarrow his father had just given him. 
“Suppose you try it,” suggested mother softly. ; 
“What! Give away something that really is my 
own?” he queried, taken aback at the mere thought. 
Mother nodded “ Yes.” 

Five minutes of silence followed, broken at last by a 
voice saying dubiously : 

“Well, ma, there’s my old wheelbarrow; course, it 
isn’t like my new one, ’cause the paint is off some, and 
one side’s smashed. Still, Dave Machree would like it, 
I know. He could carry the clams in it, for his father, 
from the pier to the house, I’ll try it just this once, but, 
if I’m sorry this time, I never shall again,” 

“You won’t be, I’m sure,” said mother, with an in- 
ward prayer to the Blesser of little children that he 
would lay his hands on her boy, and so expel the demon 
of selfishness. 

A half-hour later, and a pair of red stockings was coming 
slowly back home from Dave Machree’s. Very sober was 
the face of their owner as he sat down to his bread-and- 
milk. Silently mother watched the cloud settle deeper 
and deeper on the face of the practical experimenter 
with the golden text. Bedtime, and he turned to his 
mother, the tears very near the surface of the brown 


eyes, and said positively, but with a doleful ring in the 
voice: “a 
“ Mama, it isn’t true, and I knewit wasn’t. That was 


a very good wheelbarrow, after all. 1 could have used 
it rainy days. I don’t feel near so good as I did before.” 

“You will pretty soon,” said mother cheerfully, 
“Don’t you remember, when you were vaceinated, you 
had to wait three days before it began to work? This 
may be something of the same nature, but it is sure to 
work sooner or later.” 

Upstairs went the red stockings, and down they came 
again in the morning, with the elasticity apparently 
permanently gone from the feet they encased. 

At four o’clock that afternoon, Charley looked long- 
ingly after the troop of children leaving the school yard, 
then stared antagonistically at the spelling-book on 
whose account he was compelled to spend this extra 
half-hour of imprisonment. Supposing he had spelled 
“wheel” for “seal,” and “barrow” for “sorrow,” —was 
that any reason why he should be cooped up a long half- 
hour? ' 

Half-past four, and he started on his homeward way 
only to see Dave Machree loom up in the distance, trun- 
dling the wheelbarrow filled with clams, from the pier 
to the house. How red the paint looked in the sun, and 
how little the broken side showed! Back started Dave 
from the house, this time with little Pete Machree on 
board as load. Charley drew nearer. The little crippled 
sunshiny Pete always smuggled his way into the warmest 
corner of every one’s heart. How delightedly he was 
holding on to both sides with his chubby fists! What 
was that he was shouting between the “ jounces” of the 
wheelbarrow ? 

“TI— love ’o0, love Dod,— love—ev’y one, ’cause— 
I’m in— dis here barrer.” 

Charley stopped short in the road. What was this 
strange new sensation that thrilled and glowed within him? 
Could it be he was glad he had given them the wheel- 
barrow? One gvod long look at the little figures, from 
whose throats a shout of delight issued in unison as Dave 
started full run down the pier, and Charley made up his 
mind then and there that the golden text for next Sun- 
day was true. Home, then, to proclaim-that at last it 
had worked! 

One hour later a small boy, very flushed as to face, 
very tumbled as to hair, and very excited as tt speech, 
burst into the room crying gaspingly : 

“IT was just—starting, ma, to tell you—it was all—all 
true when Dave w—went too fast and stubbed his wheel 
—I mean his toe—and Pete fell off the edge of —the—tixe 
pier into the wheelbar—I mean the water, and his father 
—said if Dave didn’t have the pier that had got caught 
on the edge of the wheelbarrow to hold—on to, he 
conldn’t have kept Peter’s head out of his fath— I mean 
water—till he came.” 

Mother seemed to understand all about it, even if it 
was mixed,—mothers most generally do, you know. 
That night, as she tucked a very sleepy little boy into 
bed, he murmured drowsily : 

“You see—I shall—try it—again, because I—felt ”— 
And he was off to the land of Nod. 





Torrington, Conn. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
f 
/ [Second Quarter, 1894:] 

a Fi ‘april 1L.—Jacob's Prevailing Prayer.............c0c:se0000 Gen. 82 : 9-12, 24-30 
2 April 8,—Discord in Jacob’s Family... coeeeeeesensnveneeAb@M, 87 2 1-11 
B. April 16,—Joseph Sold 10to Egy Pt........cccccccccecssreeeeseeeeneed Gen. 37 : 23-36 
4. April 22.—Joseph Ruler in Egypt. eee Gen. 41 : 38-48 
6. April 29.—Joseph Forgiving his Brethren..................c0000.0 Gen. 4 : 1-15 
6. May 6.—Joseph’'s Last Days. Gen. 50 : 14-26 
7. May 13.—Israel in Egy Pt......0.2-.-ccecceseee .Exod. 1: 1-14 
S&S. May 20.—The Childhood of Moses.................. Exod. 2: 1-10 
®. May 27.—Moses Sent a6 @ Deliverer................ccc0ecs-eeeere XO, Bt 10-20 

@ June 3.—The Passover Instituted..............ccccceccncceceeeseeee Exod. 12: 1-14 
Tl. Jane 10.—Passage of the Red Bee... cccccccccccceseeene Exod, 14 : 19-29 
12, June 17.—The Woes of the Drunkard................0c00eee Prov, 23 : 20-35 


18, June %4.—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tax American InstiTuTE or Sacrep LITERATURE. 





STUDY XX.—THE EARLY LIFE OF MOSES. 
Exodus 2: 1 to7 : 13. 
I, Tue Breuicat Mareria.. 

Amram and Jochebed (Exod. 6: 20) have a son, who is 
exposed in the Nile, but is seen, saved, and adopted by the 
daughter of the Pharaoh, by whom he was named Moses 
(2: 1-10). When of mature age, Moses acts as champion of 
his nation, and has to flee to Midian, where he marries, and 
remains some time (2: 11-22). A new Pharaoh succeeds the 
old one, but is more oppressive (2 : 23-25). Moses at Horeb 
receives a revelation of the Divine purpose to deliver the 
Israelites, is appointed their leader, is encouraged by the 
revelation of a new name of God, and is told to demand for 
his people permission to worship in the desert (3 : 1-22). 
Moses hesitates, and is given three wonders to perform as a 
proof of his mission (4: 1-9). Since he still hesitates, Aaron 
is promised as a spokesman (4: 10-17). He then returns to 
Egypt, accompanied part of the way (18 : 2) by his wife and 
children, meets Aaron, and then the elders and the people, 
who accept him as their deliverer (4: 18-31). Moses and 
Aaron demand from Pharaoh a brief absence for purposes of 
worship, but Pharaoh only increases the burdens of the He- 
brews, who murmur against Moses (5:1 to 6:1), The reve- 
lation of Yahweh is reaffirmed (6 : 2-9). Repetition of 
previous material, adding the genealogies and ages of Aaron 
and of Moses (6: 10to7:7). The sign given to Pharaoh 
to convince him of Moses’ power as God's representative 
(7 : 8-138). 

II. Sueeesrep Torics. 

1. The Early Life of Moses. (1.) Notices found in the 
Bible. Acts 7 : 20-23 represents the general Jewish tra- 
ditional view regarding his appearance and early training. 
Compare also Hebrews 11: 24-27.. The Old Testament is 
quite silent about the period between the adoption of Moses 
and his flight from Egypt. (2.) Additions by Josephus and 
others. According to these, he was educated at Heliopolis, 
and grew up there as a priest. He was taught the whole 
range of available science and literature. He was recognized 
as a royal prince,—perhaps as heir to the throne. He com- 
manded expeditions to Ethiopia which were successful. Be- 
ing set aside in favor of a rival prince, he tried to head his 
own people in an insurrection, but was compelled to flee for 

his life to Midian. (3.) Hints regarding his character. Note 
im these references the extraordinary traits ascribed to him, 
—his beauty, his powers of mind, his real patriotism and 
“strong sense of justice” (Goethe). (4.) The duration of the 
period. According to Acts7 : 23, 30, 36, his life is divisible 
into three periods of forty years each. By comparing the 
various chronological data within the Bible, and by the aid of 
outside data, it seems practically certain that “forty years,” 
or any multiple or fraction of it, is generally a round number, 
intended to express an unknown but considerable lapse of 
time. (5.) The elements of preparation obtained during this 
“period. “ Educated in all the wisdom of the Egyptians” 
(Acts 7 : 22) leads some to infer that the Mosaic legislation is 
largely the adaptation by Moses of what he mastered among the 
learned priesthood of Egypt. It was surely a period of mental 
training, of the absorption of great ideas and ideals. It may 
be questioned, and is warmly disputed, whether he utilized at 
Sinai any or many of the institutions of Egypt. 

2. His Life in Midian. (1.) The country. Note its sup- 
posed location on the map, and its physical characteristics. 
Moses fled really to a kindred people. (2.) His life there. 
Consider the influence on his development of the simplicity 
and seclusion of life in Midian. Assuming him to be an 
ardent patriot, a spiritually minded man, and a thinker, how 
can we picture the course of his thoughts? Was the an- 
nouncement of God in the bush the first suggestion to his 
mind of the deliverance of his people, or only the effective 
suggestion? (3.) The element of preparation obtained. Con- 
sider his subsequent career. Was it clear cut and well 


thought through, except during these days of undisturbed 
meditation ? 

3. The Divine Revelation, (1.) The nameof God previously 
known. According to Genesis 17: 1; 28:3; 35:11; 48:3; 
Exodus 6.: 3; the patriarchs knew God as “ El Shaddai,” _ 
“The Almighty. ” (2) The new name. Compare the two 
passages, Exodus 3 : 13-15 and 6: 2,3, and notice that the 
new name was a significant name. We do not know cer- 
tainly how it was pronounced. Probably like “ Yah-weh,” 
or “ Yahaweh ;” certainly notas“ Jehovah.” (3.) Its mean- 
ing. The origin and real meaning of the word is obscure. 
It evidently meant very much to an Israelite. Probably it 
connected itself with the national consciousness of a peculiar 
destiny to be realized in the future. As defined in Exodus 
3:14 (comp. Rev. Ver. and margin), it meant an “ ever self- 
manifesting, ever actively defending God,” who was a person 
ever active, a constant Providence. This is an interesting 
and difficult question, which should be looked up in com- 
mentaries (on Exod. 3 : 14 and 6 : 3), Old Testament 
theologies, etc. 

III. Lrrerarore. 

Schultz (“Old Testament Theology,” Vol. IT., pp. 122-141), 
or Oehler (“Old Testament Theology”), or the Lange Com- 
mentary, will all be worth studying in regard to the names 
applied to God in the Bible. Compare also a valuable dis- 
cussion in Robertson’s “ Early Religion of Israel” (p. 281 f£). 
For interesting discussions of Moses and his work, consult 
Geikie, Stanley, etc. 








\ AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON VIII, MAY 20, 1894. 
The Childhood of Moses. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Exod, 2: 1-10. Memory verses: 8-10.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 
1 And there went aman of the| 1 And there went a man of the 
house of Lé’vi, and took to wife a house of Levi, and took to wife 
daughter of Lé’vi. 2 a daughter of Levi. And the 
2 And the woman conceived, woman conceived, and bare a 


and bare a son: and when she 
saw him. that he was a goodly 
child, she hid him three months. 

3 And when she could not longer 
hide him, she took for bim an ark 
of bulrushes, and datibed it with 
stime and with pitch, and put the 
child therein ; and she laid i in 
the flags by the river’s brink. 

4 And his sister stood afar off, 
to wit what would be done to him. 
5 ¢ And the daughter of Pha’- 
radh came down to wash herself 
at the river; and her maidens 
walked along by the river's side : 
and when she saw the ark-among 
the flags, she sent her maid to 
fetch it. 

6 And when she had opened it, 
she saw the child: and, behold, 
the babe wept. And she had 
compassion on him, and said, 
This is one of the Hé’brews’ chil- 
dren. 

7 Then said his sister to Phi’- 
radh’s daughter, Shall I go and 
call to thee a nurse of the Hé’/brew 
women, that she may nurse the 
child for thee? 

8 And Phéa’radh’s daughter said 
to her, Go. And the maid went 
and called the child’s mother. 

9 And Pha’radéh’s daughter said 
unto her, Take this child away, 
and nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages. And the 
woman took the child, and 
nursed it. 

10 And the child grew, and she 
brought him unto Phé’radh’s 
daughter, and he became her son. 
And she calied his name M0’ses : 
and she said, Because I drew him 





out of the water. 





to d. aw out. 


1That is, papyrus. *That is, difumen. *Heb. Mosheh. 4 Heb. mashah, 


son : and when she saw him 
that he was a goodly child, she 
3 hid him three months. And 
when she could not longer hide 
him, she took for him an ark 
of ' bulrushes, and daubed it 
with ‘slime and with ‘piteh; 
and she put the child therein, 
and laid it in the flags by the 
4 river's brink. And his sister 
stood afar off, to know what 
5 would be done to him. And 
the daughter of Pharaoh came 
down to bathe at the river; 
and her maidens walked along 
by the riverside ; and she saw 
the ark among the flags, and 
sent her handmaid to fetch it. 
6 And she opened it,and saw the 
child : and, behold, the babe 
wept. And she had compas- 
sion on him, and said, This is 
one of the Hebrews’ children. 
7 Then said his sister to Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, Shall I goand 
call thee a nurse of the Hebrew 
women, that she may nurse 
8 the child for thee? And Pha- 
raoh's daughter said to her, Go. 
And the maid went and called 
9 the child’s mother. And Pha- 
raoh’s daughter said unto her, 
Take this child away, and 
nurse it for me, and I will give 
thee thy wages. And the 
woman took the child, and 
10 nursed it. And thechiid grew, 
and she brought him unto 
Pharaoh's daughter, and he 
became her son. And she 
called his name * Moses, and 
said, Because I drew him out 
of the water. 





Lamson Oonssne:{ 


91 : 15. 
Dar.y Home Reaprvas: 


T.—Exod. 2: 





planned, or hesitating? If the former, when were the plans 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
Gotpren TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.—Psa. 46 : 1. 





Lesson Topic: Help against Enemies. 


1. Motherly Love, 
2. Womanly Sympathy, vs. 5-9. 
3. Heltptul Results, v, 10. 


Goupen Text: J will deliver him, and. honour him.—Psa. 


M@.—Exod.2:1-10. The childhood of Moses. 
11-15. Flight of Moses. 
W.—Exod. 2: 16-25. Moses in Midian. 


vs. 1-4. 














































































T.—Heb. 11: 23-27. Hidden by parents. 
F.—Aets 7: 17-22. Stephen's reference. 
$.—Acts 7 : 23-29. Stephen’s reference. 
$.—Psa. 33 : 10-22. God's providence. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, MOTHERLY LOVE, 

|. Appreciating : 

. She saw him that he was a goodly child (2). 

"= a aha yy prayed; and the Lord hath given me my petition 


fair Ss 7:20). 


Moses*was born, and was exceedin mee x, ¢ 
e 


They saw he was a goodly child ( 
il. Planning : 

She hid him; .. . she put the child therein (2, 3). 

Then ~ gna to him the mother... asking a certain thing (Matt, 
He’ was auenans three months in his father’s house (Acts 7 : 20), 
Moses... was hid three months by his parents a 11 : 23). 

im. Guarding : 

His sister stood afar off, to know what would ne done (4). 


If it be a son, then ye shal) kill bim (Exod. 1 : 16), 
Every son that is born 30 shall cast into the river (Exod. 1: 
They were not afraid of the king’s commandment (Heb. 11 : 2, 


II, WOMANLY SYMPATHY. 


|. The Babe Discovered : 
She opened it, and saw the child (6). 


She took By him an ark of bulrushes,... and laid it in the flags 
(Exod. 2: 3). 


She saw the ark among the flags, and sent . . . to fetch . _ 2:8), 
She... said, ... 1 drew him oat of the water (Exod. 2 

i. The Heart Touched : : 

The babe wept. And she had compassion on him (6). 

I have seen thy tears : behold, I will heal thee (2 Ki 20 : 5). 
When be saw, ... he was moved with com i (Matt. 9 : 36). 
Weep with them that weep (Rom. 12 : 15). 

ii. The Thought Directed : 

Shall I go and call thee a nurse of the Hebrew women? (7.) 
Pharaoh's daughter said to her, Go (Exod. 2 : 8). 

A word in due season, Lat good is it | (Prov. 15 : 23). 

It shall be given you... what ye shall speak (Matt. 10 : 19). 

V. The Decision sesitht: t 

Take this child away, and nurse it for me (9). 


The woman took the child, and nursed it (Exod. 2 : 9). 
The whole disposing thereof is of the Lord (Prov. 16 : 33). 
Pharaoh's daughter! took him up (Acts 7 : 21). 


III, HELPFUL RESULTS. 
1. Growth : 


The child grew (10). 

When Moses was grown one. 2:11). 

Moses was instructed in the wisdom se the Egyptians (Acts? : 22), 
By faith Moses, when he was grown up, refused (heb. 11 : 24). 

li, Adoption : 


She brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her 
son (10). 


Now #. it sons... st uapeenh Gen. 48; 
Mord Z cal took by her ine own adnves vinee (Est. ‘ i 
Moses. be called the son of Puerco! s daughter (Heb 


Verse 2.—‘* He was a goodly child.” 
eye of pature ; (2) By the eye of hope; (3) By the eye of faith. 

Verse 3.—" She put the child therein, and laid it in the flags” 
(1) The frail ark ; (2) The trustful mother; (3) The helpless babe; (4) 
The superintending God. 

Verse 4 —'* The sister stood afar off.” (1) Instructed; 
ing: (3) (3) ont Bi Efficient. 

erse . sent her handmaid to fetch it.”” (1) The noble 

Po 2) The waiting babe; (3) The obedient handmaid; (4) The 


unfolding de destiny. 

Verse “she had com jon on him.’” Israel's destiny (1) 
Poised in the balance ; @ wiped a tears ; (3) Confirmed by com- 
passion ; (4) Accomplish by Providence. 

Verse 9.—‘' Take this child away, and nurse it for me.” (1) The 
decree of the princess; (2) The response of the mother; 3) The de- 
velopment of ee babe ; (4) The destiny of the nation. 

Verse 10.—* He became her son.” (1) The proffered honor ; (2) 
The elaborate training ; (3) The final declination. 


a 


The babe as seen (1) By the 


(2) Await- 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE OPPRESSION IN EGYPT. 


Israel prospered (Exod. 1:7; Acts 7:17; Psa. 105 : 24). 
A change of dynasty (Exod. 1 : 6,8; Acts 7 : 18). 

A changeof policy (Exod. 1 : 9-11, 18, 14; Acts 7 : 19). 
Increasing cruelty (Exod. 1 : 15, 22; 2:11; 5: 5-9). 
Defeated policy (Exod. 1 : 12, 20, 21). 

Deliverance inaugurated (Exod. 3 :.7-10), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS AND 
CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Tue Contents or THe Boox or Exopvus.—aAs the book 
stands, the proper division of it is probably the following: 
First, a brief preliminary narrative, all but the last sentence re- 
capitulated from Genesis, covering the time from J acob’s enter 
ing Egypt to the beginning of the oppression (Exod. | : 1-7). 
Second, an account of the oppression, and of the birth and 
training of Moses the deliverer, extending over a good deal 
more than eighty years (7 :7; 2:23; 1: 8-22), up to within 
a few months of the Exodus (: 8 to 2:25). ‘Third, an a 
count of the wonders wrought in Egypt preliminary to th¢ 
deliverance, covering a few months of the year preceding the 
Exodus (3:1to'13:16). Fourth, the account of the Exodus 
and the march to Sinai, covering the first two months (19:1) 
of the Exodus year (13: 17 to 18: 27). Fifth, the events # 
Sinai, covering‘ the rest of that year (19: 1. to 40: 38). To 
the correct understanding of the narrative, these divisions 
and especially the distribution they of the time, sf 





important. Between the date of the 


attempt to destroy 
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the male children and that of the Exodus, Israel may have 
doubled in number thrice; that is, early in the time of the 
oppression, the Israelites, though they had increased wonder- 
fully, may have been less than one-eighth as numerous as 
when they left Egypt. We need to notice things like these, 
or we distort our understanding of these accounts into some- 
thing out of all proportion. 

OrneR ACCOUNTS OF THESE EvEnTS.—From Acts 7 : 19- 
44; Hebrews 11 : 23-29; Jude 9; 2 Timothy 3 : 8, as well 
as from Philo, Josephus, and Eusebius, it is apparent that 
many statements concerning Moses were current, at the open- 
ing of the Christian era, in. addition to those found in the 
Old Testament, and that some of these were regarded by the 
founders of Christianity as reputable. The story as told by 
by Josephus (Ant., 2: 9, 10) is easily accessible, and is worth 
reading. Josephus himself certainly did not make it up, but 
found it, as he professes that he did, in the secondary sacred 
literature of the Jews of his time. It is a specimen of the 
stories concerning the Bible that were current in our Saviour’s 
time. The human religious imagination loves marvels, and 
this is a particularly good specimen of the products of that 
imagination. Thousands of people who never read Josephus 
have yet, indirectly, got his marvelous stories interwoven 
with their understanding of the narrative of Exodus. These 
stories contrast with the simple realism of the biblical ac- 
counts, «s the stories concerning Jesus in the apocryphal 
Gospels contrast with those in Matthew, Mark, Luke, and 
John. From many points of view, study and comparison 
would here be profitable. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


Verse 1.—This verse tells of the parentage of Moses.—A 
man of the house of Levi: We are elsewhere informed that 
this man was Amram, the son of Kohath, the son of Levi 
(Exod. 6 : 18,20; Num. 3:19; 26: 58,59; 1 Chron. 6 : 2, 3, 
18; 23: 12,13; 24: 20). The accounts are so explicit as to 
leave no doubt that Amram was Levi's grandson in the strict 
sense of the term. Kohath came to Egypt with Jacob 
(Gen. 46: 11). The sons of Moses, of the fourth generation 
from Kohath, returned to Canaan with Joshua. This helps 
interpret the meaning of the phrase, “the fourth genera- 
tion (Gen. 15 : 16), and is of the nature of evidence for de- 
termining the length of the sojourn of Israel in Egypt. 
Moses: came of long-lived ancestors. His father lived to be a 
hundred and thirty-seven years old, his grandfather a bun- 
dred and thirty-three, his great-grandfatlier a hundred and 
thirty-seven (Exod. 6 : 20, 18, 16).—A daughter of Levi: 
Strictly, the Hebrew should be translated “the dimgbter of 
Levi,” with the definite article. Her name was Jochebed, 
and she was Levi’s daughter in the strict meaning of the 
term, Amram’s “ father’s sister” (Exod. 6 : 20), “the daughter 
of Levi, who was born to Levi in Egypt” (Num. 26 : 59). 
According to this last reference, the three children of Amram 
and Jochebed were Aaron, Moses, and Miriam, mentioned in 
this order. Through Jochebed we have another succession 
of four generations spanning the time of the sojourn; for 
Levi came with Jacob, and the grandchildren of Jochebed 
returned to Canaan. 

Verses 2-4.—We have here an account of the birth of 
Moses, and his mother’s device to save his life—Bare a son : 
His birth was after the decree making it the duty of all the 
king’s subjects to see that the Hebrew male children were 
exposed to be drowned inthe Nile. Aaron, three years older 
than Moses (Exod. 7 : 7), was perhaps born before'the decree. 
The oppression had been now many years in progress.—A 
goodly child: This reason is emphasized also in Hebrews 11 : 
23, and Stephen says (Acts 7 : 20) that Moses “ was fair 
unto God.” God made the beauty of this baby an important 
factor in the carrying out of his purposes.—She hid him’: Of 
course, her husband participated in the act of concealing the 
child, as we might know, even if we had not the express 
testimony of Hebrews 11 : 23.—Could not longer hide him: A 
healthy baby is about the most difficult thing in the world to 
keep concealed. He has ways of making people aware of his 
presence. The parents of Moses “were not afraid of the 
king’s commandment,” so far as harm to themselves was 
concerned, but discovery meant death to the child, as well as 
harm to them.—An ark of bulrushes: The word translated 
“ark” is used only here, and to describe the ark that Noah 
made. The word that denotes the ark of the covenant is en- 
tirely different. I fancy that English readers are attached 
to the word “bulrushes” in this connection, and that we 
shall continue to use it, even though we have to keep on ex- 
Plaining that we do not mean bulrushes, but papyrus.—Slime : 
That is, bitumen. We are not attached to the word “ slime,” 
and there is no reason for retaining it—ZJn the fags by the 
river’s brink : Literally, though not in the spirit of it, they 
thus obeyed the command to cast the child into the river. 
Doubtless they hoped that some one would find him, and that 
his life would be safer than if he remained with them.—His 
meter: From Josephus down, the interpreters have explained 
that this sister was Miriam, afierward known as a prophetess 
‘im Israel. Bat this sister was several years older than Moses, 

While most of places that mention Miriam by name give 





the impression that she was much younger. The sister who 
watched the little ark was evidently then old enongh to be 
sharp, and young enough to escape suspicion.—Stood afar off : 
To avoid detection. For the same reason, she probably pre- 
tended to be playing, not watching the little papyrus boat in 
the river. 

Verses 5, 6.—These give an account of the finding of the 
child by the Egyptian princess.—The daughter of Pharaoh : 
Josephus says that her name was Thermuthis, and we may as 
well call her by this name, though Eusebius calls her Merris. 
If she was the daughter of Rameses II., then this incident 
occurred well along in his reign, and this fact must be taken 
into account in determining which of his successors was on 
the throne eighty years later, in the time of the Exodus. 
The exposure of Moses at a point on the river frequented by 
the royal family was a happy piece of audacity on the part of 
his parents.—Her maidens: Girl companions, perhaps, not 
servants. If this is the meaning, it naturally suggests that 
the princess herself was a young woman just grown up. The 
syntax of the Hebrew would be betterexpressed by the trans- 
lation, “ And as her girl companions were walking alongside 
the river, she saw the ark.” Imagine the feelings of the 
little girl who stood afar off, making believe it was no con- 
cern of hers, when she saw who it was that had come down 
to the river!—Among the flags: Josephus is all out in this 
part of his description, and so are many others, who have 
followed him rather than the text of the Bible. He says 
that they set the ark afloat on the current; that the little 
sister walked along the bank, opposite to the ark, as it floated 
down stream; that it floated down till it was opposite to 
where Thermuthis and her companions were, and that she 
had some one swim out and capture it. The Bible account 
seems to be that they placed it among the flags, where the 
current would not move it, and that it remained there till it 
was found.—Her handmaid: An attendant. The word is 
different from the word that is in this verse translated 
“ maidens.”—She opened it: Providence is using her curiosity 
for the accomplishing of great ends. At that instant, if some 
one had told her that a Hebrew baby boy had been found 
alive half a mile away, she would probably have tossed her 
head, and ordered it to be thrown into the river. But it was 
a different thing when her own eyes and ears suddenly told 
her that story.— The babe wept: Babies often cry at the wrong 
time. Here is a historical instance in which a baby cried at 
exactly the right time. If he had not cried just then, per- 
haps the princess would have told some one to take him away 
out of*her sight, and throw him into the river again, But 
this is not the only time when God has used the wail of an 
infant for bringing great things to pass.—She had compassion : 
Up to this time she had lived in her half of the world, proba- 
bly, without much thought as to how the other half was 
getting along ; but now her human sympathies were awakened. 
—AHe is of the children of the Hebrews: She knew that as soon 
as she saw his little nose and eyes. In other circumstances, 
the knowledge would have affected her very much as if he 
had been the son of a dog. But just now her eyes were 
opened, and she saw all the sorrowful tragedy that was being 
transacted, by her father’s orders, in the Hebrew households 
of Egypt. They were women, these Hebrew mothers, and 
her woman’s heart felt forthem. But what should she do 
about it? I am afraid the most natural thing*for her to 
have done was to send the pretty baby away out of sight 
somewhere, and then divert herself, and try to forget. But 
God had his own plan, and throngh the foolish wisdom of a 
little child he led her to something better. 

Verses 7-9.—They relate how the infant came to be restored 
to the care of his mother.—And his sister said: This is pri- 
marily the form of the Hebrew. If we could read that little 
girl’s mind, the reading would be one of the most interesting 
features of this story. She had seen all the while that there 
was a great deal of mystery about her baby brother. They had 
kept him hid. Nobody must know that they had a baby in the 
house. She knew that it was ull because he was a boy. If the 
baby had been a girl, things would have been different. She 
knew, too, that the king wanted the baby killed. She waster- 
ribly frightened when she saw the grand young ladies from the 
king’s own house approaching the spot where the ark was, 
and then saw that slave woman wade out among the rushes, 
and pull the ark intothem. She had been told to keep at a 
distance, but, in her anxiety, she could not help coming 
nearer, till she stood beside the ladies. She knew which was 
the princess, and she saw that it was the princess who was 
most interested. Perhaps she was surprised to see that the 
ladies had sweet, kind faces, not at all such faces as you would 
expect in people who wanted all the little boys drowned. 
And then the infant cried, and the little woman thought he 
was hungry, and that suggested what seemed to her innocent 
mind a wise thought. Of course, now that the princess had 
found the baby, she would want to keep it. And these high- 
born Egyptian women were in the habit of employing wet- 
nurses of the more robust Hebrew race. If the girl had been 
older, or had waited to think, she would have seen how hope- 
less and dangerous her plan was; but, providentially, she 
forgot herself in her eagerness, and offered to go for a nurse. 
That she played the. hypocrite so well as not to be instantly 


~~ 


detected is incredible. I fancy that the slave woman looked 
at her, and read her whole secret. Thermuthis and her com- 
panions read it in part, but instinctively perceived that 
they had come into possession of knowledge that could not 
safely be uttered. In the cry of the infant and the naive sug- 
gestion of the little maid, God had placed an important de- 
cision before the princess; and his Spirit so moved her that, 
at the cost of great risk to herself, she chose humanely.— 
Take this child away, etc.: This high-born Hebrew mother, 
accustomed to wealth and deference in her own home, stand- 
ing before this princess whom she regarded as, in blood, a 
mere upstart in comparison with herself, and as the repre- 
sentative of an unjust and hated dynasty, standing there and 
having wages offered ber for taking care of her own child, 
taking care of him for another, is an interesting person to 
study. Her pride revolts, but the alternative is so dreadful 
that she readily sacrifices her pride. And it is evident to her 
that the princess has kind intentions. She dare not rczognize 
Jochebed as the mother of the child, but as nurse she may 
take the child away, may have him with her, and not be com- 
pelled to be in attendance anywhere as a menial, And the 
mother recognizes the kindness of even those cruel words 
“for me” and “ wages.” What the tyrannical laws would 
regard as a crime in the mother, they will tolerate in the 
nurse who is waiting upon the whim of the king’s daughter. 

Verse 10.—She brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter : Had 
Moses proved to be an ordinary child, perhaps his adoption 
by Thertauthis would have amounted to no more than a 
kind whim. As it was, she saw to it that he was educated 
as became her son. Further, as the New Testament writers 
testify, he held a position as her son, and made his mark in 
life before he left Egypt, at the age of forty years (Acts 7 : 22, 
23; Heb. 11 : 24-27).—Because I drew him: This etymology, 
as it stands in our Hebrew Bibles, is purely Shemitic. 
Whether a similar derivation for the name can be made out 
in Egyptian is disputed. But, in any case, it is not incredible 
that the princess should give a Hebrew name, with a reason 
for it in a Hebrew derivation, to a Hebrew child. 

Eighty years later, the Hebrews had become a nation of six 
hundred thousand warriors. It is evident that the law for the 
destruction of the male children had either been recalled or 
had become mainly a dead letter. Whether the adoption of 
Moses by the king’s daughter had anything to do with this 
result we are not told. In any case, I think we have not suf- 
ficiently appreciated the strong character, the heroism, and 
the probable achievements, of this Egyptian woman, 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D,, LL.D. 


The founder of the Hebrew nation must have been pretty 
nearly a life-long contemporary of the great Rameses IL, the 
exact date of whose long reign is so variously given that per- 
haps the best way to speak of it is to put it about fifteen hun- 
dred years before Christ. 

It is hard for us to imagine the grandeur, in those days, of 
the monarchy of the Nile valley, in its long sweep from the 
Mediterranean to the cataracts. The wonderful tomb of 
Seti, the father of Rameses, at Thebes, and the magnificence 
of the sarcophagus in which his mummy was finally laid, 
speak of a royal wealth almost fabulous, ahd of a perfection 
in some, at least, of the arts, which has never been excelled, 
I have seen both: the one in the Valley of the Tombs, 
piercing hundreds of feet into the depths of the mountain- 
side, its walls and roof covered with strange artistic designs; 
the other, a wonder of sculpture in alabaster, in a museum in 
Lincoln Inn Fields, London. 

Strange to say, the recent discovery of the mummy of his 
famous son shows, Rameses as a man nearly six feet high, 
with a head rather under the usual size, and an aquiline 
nose. Once the haughty incarnation, in hig own belief and 
in that of his subjects, of the gods, he uow lies in his coffin at 
Gizeh, a Mhriveled anatomy of black leather. In his long 
lifetime, however, he was in every sense a great king. The 
temples at Thebes and the rocks above Beyrout alike speak of 
his glory. A famous court poet has left a sounding epic 
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recording his victories; and no spot of all the Nile valley is | 


without statues of him, or great buildings raised at his com- 
mand, to perpetuate his fame. 

At Tanis-Zoan, his southern capital, the scene of the inter- 
views of Moses with him, he not only built a vast temple, but 
dug many canals of irrigation, and filled the land with oo- 
lossi, sphinxes, public buildings, and statues, one of which, in 
his own honor, represented him towering up over a hundred 
feet above the plain around. Cities, fortifications, broad 
earthen dykes, and much else created by him, covered the 
country,—at what expense of human misery, on the part of 
the enslaved Hebrews among others, who can realize? 

Meanwhile, in spite of all their ill usage, the descendants 
of Jacob multiplied wondrously, and, amidst all their troubles, 
preserved the organization of their families or tribes with 





their internal self-government, by ruling bodies known then, 


as in all subsequent ages, as the “elders;” like the related 
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Arabs, who still have their shaykhs,—a word meaning “ el- 
ders,” or “old men.” Among these tribes that of Levi 
appears to have been specially addicted to the higher cul- 
ture, though the arts disclosed during the wilderness journey 
show that other tribes were not without some members skil- 
ful in the various arts. Among the Levites was one Amram, 
who took to wife a Levite woman, Jochebed, in whose name, 
meaning, as it does, “ Whose glory is Jehovah,” we may per- 
haps see hints of a religiousness which made her son Moses 
the man he became ; for the mother makes the man. 

His life, however, seemed very soon after his birth to be 
doomed to early extinction, for an edict went forth that all 
Hebrew male children should be drowned. What was to be 
done? The loving mother was able to hide him for three 
months, but the omnipresent police of Pharaoh were certain 
to discover his being in the hut before long, and then there 
would be a speedy close to his story, while harsh punishment 
of his parents would, no doubt, follow, for disobedience of the 
royal command. A legend of the preservation of an ancient 
Acecadian king may have suggested the course taken in such 
a dilemma. The whole landscape was threaded by larger 
and smaller canals, for irrigation. 

Jochebed would weave a small cradle of papyrus stalks, 
and, after coating it with bitumen and pitch to make it water- 
tight, would put it among the waving papyrus plants in one of 
the many canals, With a mother’s wit, she chose the one to 
which the royal ladies were in the habit of coming to “ wash 
themselves,” and stationed his sister Miriam at a safe distance 
to wait the result. Before long a train of grandees approached, 
attending “the daughter of Pharaoh,” who, however, was, 
very possibly, his wife also, for the marriage morality of the 
Pharaohs was very peculiar. Strange to say, the name given 
to this great lady by Josephus is found on the monuments, in 
a list of the princesses of the time. 

Seeing the “ ark,” the princess ordered it to be taken out 
of the water; and lo! in it was a fine child, which, on the 
moment of the cover being removed, won the high lady’s 
pity by an infant's wailing. She would make a pet of it! 
Meanwhile, its sister had come up, and astutely proposed to 


to get some one to take charge of the baby. Henceforth its 
welfare was abundantly secured. Instead of the meanness of 
s poor Hebrew cottage, the little one had the splendor of 
Pharaoh's palace around him, with everything that bound- 
Jess wealth could imagine to brighten its days. 

Designed, in the-providence of God, to be himself more 
than a king, Moses was thus from his earliest days accus- 
tomed to greatness, and thus fitted to bear it. He would be 
at home among princes and great nobles, and from their con- 
versation would learn unconsciously much that hereafter 
would be of the highest value in qualifying him to be a ruler 
and leader of men. Nor would anything be omitted in his 
systematic education. Even so late as Lucian’s time (circa A.D. 
120-200), that keen observer could speak of “a man of Mem- 
phis, one of the sacred scribés, of wonderful wisdom, and 
learned in all the knowledge of the Egyptians;” and Stephen 
the martyr tells us that “ Moses was instructed in all the wis- 
dom of the Egyptians” (Acts 7: 22). In the huge popuila- 
tion of the palace of Rameses there would be professors of 
every branch of knowledge, and of these the best would esteem 
it a signal promotion to be made the tutors of the young 
favorite of the royal princess. 30 

Thus, mysteriously, the very seat of Pharaoh’s highest 
splendor was made the training-ground of one who was to 
wrest from his hand a race on whose future deliverer he had 
himself unconsciously bestowed the equipment for this 
achievement. 
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HOW GOD SHAPES HIS TOOL. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


The apparent actors in this incident are all women, moved 
by truly womanly and sweet impulses. The real ‘worker is 
God, who breathed courage into one woman's heart, gentle 
pity into another’s, and ingenuity into a third’s,—all to work 
out his great purpose of molding and sharpening his in- 
stroment. 

We may note first the mother’s love and courage. Most 
mothers think their new-born child beautiful, and poor 
Jochebed would look the more wistfully at the little face 
when she thought of the senseless cruelty of the order to fling 
it to the crocodiles. But, if we follow the guidance of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, we have to recognize something more 
than maternal instinct in her determination to disobey the 
edict. For three months she kept her perilous secret, and 
was nerved to run the risk of some officious Egyptian or 
malicious Israelite betraying her. That would have meant 
death to her child, and the “stick,” at least, for ite mother. 
Was it only her yearning over the infant,that kept her up ? 
No, says the writer of the Epistle, it was Faith, which backed 
up maternal instinct, and gave her boldness to defy “ the king’s 
commandment.” 


some special revelation of her child’s future, or by other 
supernatural communications. But there is no reason to 
suppose that it had anything else than the general truth of 
God’s protecting care of those who trust him to anchor itself 
to. Jochebed had to do what we all have todo; namely, to 
make wide promises our very own, and to take what is meant 
for all, as if it were meant for me individually. 

We may learn how trust in God ennobles and intensifies 
even a mother’s love, and breathes courage into the feeblest, 
and makes one poor woman more than a mstch for all that 
an empire’s might, wielded by a tyrant’s hand, cun do to her. 
All our natural affections are bettered, and made to burn with 
a clearer light, when allied with faith, as a taper plunged 
into a jar of oxygen. If we would know the highest energy 
and joyfulness of any emotion, we must connect it with God 
by faith. That sweetenseverything. A Christian household 
should be a paradise on earth. Parents and children, hus- 
bands and wives, brothers and sisters, have yet to know the 
best of their love, if it is not love intertwined with faith in 
God, There was more blessedness, doubtless, in the poor 
hut where that Hebrew mother guarded her babe, than in 
Pharaoh’s palace. - 

Why it was impossible to hide the child for more than 
three months we are not told. At all events, it became so, 
and then came the wrench. But faith wrought even then. 
Many a tear dropped on the papyrus stems, as the mother 
and sister wove them into the little “ark,” which was to 
carry almost as important a freight for the world as Noah’s 
had dorte. . 

Note the “local coloring” so accurate,—the papyrus, the 
asphalt, the flags by the river’s brink. The mother’s own 
hands laid the ark on the stream, in among the flags, that it 
might not be swept away, but be within sight and reach of 
any friendly passer-by. Perhaps she hoped that what did 
happen might happen, and laid her treasure there because it 
was the princess’s bathing-place. We may be very sure that 
the exposure of the child was not the result of failing faith, 
but was done with the same trust in God as hiding him had 
been. The boldness of faith is prudent courage, and varies 
its methods as circumstances dictate. Trust in God does not 
set aside forecast of probabilities, or the exercise of common 
sense and skill. 

So, with a heavy heart, but yet trusting, the mother lays 
her child among the reeds, and tears herself away. For her 
to remain to watch might have aroused suspicion that she 
was the mother, but no danger of that sort would arise from 
the sister’s lingering near. Probably this sister was Miriam. 


came by; and so she hung about,—not too near, we may 
be sure |! , 
We note next the princess’s womanly pity. Commentators, 


writer of this narrative, have confidently asserted that for a 
princess to come down and bathe in the Nile was plainly un- 
historica!, and that the statement that she did was one more 
proof that the whole was legendary. But, as so often, the 
spade has confuted the objection and confirmed the narrative. 
At least one monument shows an Egyptian lady of rank do- 
ing just what this princess did. Probably she was perform- 
ing a religious rite. Her attendants “walked along by the 
river side,” perhaps to keep off intruders, while she “ went 
down” the raised bank to bathe. 

There would be no flags at the bathing-place, and there 
would be a point where they began again. The “ark” lay 
on the edge of the open, cunningly piaced where it could be 
seen. So it was seen and brought. She opened it, and, as 
the original has it, “ behold, a crying babe,”—wailing, poor 
infant! for the loss of its warm shelter and food." Princess or 
peasant, the woman’s heart is thesame. It melts to yearning 
pity over an infant’s tears. The high and mighty lady forgot 
all but her womanhood, and did not check its sweet flow, 
even when she guessed, from the plece where it was found, 
that the child was “ one of the Hebrews’ children.” 

How different it is to have an actual instance of suffering 
before our eyes, or to hearof it as affecting aclass! As long 
as she had only thought of them as “the Hebrews’ children,” 
drowning them by the hundred had not touched her much ; 
but this one poor crying mite, in his neat little cradle, was a 
very different affair. So she let her heart have her way, and, 
in the confidence that she could break laws with impunity, 
resolved that this one, at all events, should be saved. It was 
a true womanly act. Perhaps she was married and childless, 
as tradition says. Perhaps she had a housefu!l of bappy chil- 
dren of her own, and could therefore pity this bereaved mother 
thé better. © 

At all events, she and her act teach us the sacred duty of 
rescue and protection of all outcast children. A woman is 
never more truly noble, and in her most gracious office, than 
when helping to bring the warmth of love and care and 
training to the waife, who float on a more perilous river than 
the Nile, amid the wickedness of our great cities, How 
little this princess knew whom she was saving, or what lay in 
that ark! How little we know what servants of God may be 





found, flung out to perish unless Christian people rescue 


She possibly had received instructions what to do if rescuers 


who thought that they knew more about Egypt than the 








but we know one deed of hers which shines through the 
ages, and shall be her memorial toall time. Better to live ig 
the world’s memory as the anonymous savior of the greg 
lawgiver, than to live named and execrated, like a Jezebe| 
or a Herodias, 

We note, third, the co-operation of these two women jp 
the training of Moses. Whether the sister’s suggestion was 
due to her own ready wit, or to her mother’s suggestion, jt 
was beautifully natural, and not without a touch of the He. 
brew subtlety which the race inherited from Jacob. The 
Hebrew woman was more than a match for the Egyptian, 
To get her child back, to be able tc lay him on her bosom 
again, to have no fear of the edict, and no need to hide 
him, and to get paid for it all, were strokes of diplomacy 
indeed | 

How long this joy was granted Jochebed, we do not know; 
but it was long enough, as the sequel shows, to stamp “ He. 
brew ” ineffaceably on the child. That was what God meant 
by so guiding these women’s hearts. The first requisite for 
the deliverer was, that he should be one of the people to be 
delivered. The second was that he should be thoroughly 
acquainted with the conditions of the Egyptian masters, and 
should know from the inside the power which he was to fight, 
That was what God meant by touching the princess’s heart 
with such love for him that she made him “ her'son.” 
Tradition has enlarged that notice, and made it to mean 
that he was designated heir to the throne, Be that as it 
may, he was initiated into the very center of Egyptian power, 
and so was the better able to cope with it when the time 
came. His double training developed his character in many 
directions. His own ease did not make him forget his breth- 
ren, as a less strong nature would have done. No doubt, he 
saw enough of the hollowness and crime of a court to make 
his naturally austere temper more vehemently abhorrent of 
sin. God generally brings his weapons to destroy a bad sys- 
tem from out of the system itself. Moses in Pharaob’s court 
is like Paul in Gamaliel’s school, or Luther in his convent, 
or many another soldier of Christ’s who has been trained 
in the enemy’s camp, and knows its weak places, and hate 
its vices, 

We need not discuss the difficulties connected with the 
name of Moses, and the etymology proposed in verse 10. It 
does not seem so axiomatically obvious as commentaton 
assume that the princess could not have given a Hebrer 
name to a Hebrew, even if he was adopted as her son. By 
















them! We do not know this tender-hearted woman's name, 





if it is supposed that Moses is the transliteration of an Egyp z 
tian name, the olf explanation that it means.“ Saved from de 
the water” is sufficient. The princess could call him so, and to kr 
then say Becanse I drew him out of the water.” Th do f 
Hebrew “ Moses” would then be an approximation in sound waiti 
to the Egyptian original, and would come near enough to its to we 
meaning, though it omits a reference to “ water,” and is a terest 
active participle, meaning “one who draws,” not “one who wep 
is drawn.” Th 
The great lesson from the whole narrative is, that Gol child 
trains his instruments by wondrous aod wise ways for their mean 
special work, and uses people who are all unconscious o hear 
what they do to effect his world-wide purpose. moth 
Falloufield, Manchester, England. fathe 
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TEACHING POINTS. The 
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BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D, ahea 

ROUND OUR PLANS POURS GOD'S COMPLETENESS. 98 

This lesson is one of the best illustrations of a perfect com- neigh 
bination of the best coworking of human effort and divine or cor 
providence. —rer 


The child had good blood ; father and mother both Levites, such 













people of culture and piety. The mother’s ancestry bad you, 
retained the hereditary faith enough to name her “ Whow comp 
glory is Jehovah.” To have three such children as Miria®, that, 
Aaron, and Mages is high testimonial to the worth of the Sh 
parents, The mother had grace and courage enough to defy Wait 
the king’s commandment to slay the male infants; she made asked 
the ark, launched it in faith, set the sister to watch, duly i spoke 
structed what to do in emergencies, kept herself concealed, bu! other 
within easy reach to quickly quiet the child’s wailings. anotl 
Divine Providence both originates the wise plans and & Tespo 
operates with them. It takes care that a child born of slave, you 
kept alive in defiance of the authority of an empire, laid it ayo 
the perils of the river, shall be saved, protected, and trained if yo 
as a prince. in y 
To the river goes a princess who, in spite of the evides! anyt 
fact that it is a slave's child, under ban, is divinely moved “ S for 
send for the slave mother to nurse it and to take it for bet 4 
own. Thus in three months after birth the whole plan # the 


laid, unfolded, and its accomplishment secured for the © 
tinued life of Moses, for his religious training by his motbet, 
for his mental education in the wisdom of Egypt, and for bis 
kingly conduct by the associations of the court, God wort 
swiftly, but he buildeth not for one brief day. The poi 
are human care, foresight, painstaking, devotion of a!! be# 
qualities, and divine adoption, if ot ineelenptety at all 
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best qualities, and an active and evident co-operation with 


asl was the power of ancestry, mother’s bravery, devo- 
tion, skilled foresight, sister’s care, and princess's painstaking ; 
but far greater was the inspiring, over-bending, never-remitted 
care and work of God, We-must repudiate the beautiful 
story or take God into it. He bestows as much care on good 
motives and co-operative parents to-day. Every child may 
be as well educated. ° 


University Park, Colo. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
‘BY HB, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There went a man of the house of Levi, and took to wife a daugh- 
ter of Levi (v. 1). The marriage of the young couple, Amram 
and Jochebed, seemed, at the time of it, of no more impor- 
tance than any other marriage; yet that was the beginning 
of a series of influences which should change the whole face 
of the world’s history. And now, after wellnigh forty cen- 
turies, the results of that marriage are, in ever-increasing 
sweep and power, to the glory of God and to the good of 
mankind. Those parents lived to a purpose, in the union 
which gave Moses, the man of God, to the world. The choice 
of a wife, or the acceptance of a husband, is not a matter to 
be Jooked upon with lightness. Nor ig any step in the path 
of duty to be taken, without a sense of its responsibilities in 
the plan of God. 

When she could not longer hide him, she took for him an ark of 
bulrushes; ... and she put the'child theréin, and laid it in the 
flags by the river’s brink (v. 3). So long as we have the power 
to do anything for an object of our special tharge, we are in 
duty bound to do it. But when we are at our wits’ end, we 
may be sure that God is not in the same perplexity. Then 
we can commit our charge to God’s care, even though we can 
see no way by which even God can give relief. It is at such 
times as this that our faith is really tested. If it is a child 
of ours who seems in hopeless peril; if it is our business 
affairs which seem inextricably involved ; if it is our personal 
relations with others which seem disturbed beyond any possi- 
bility of accord,—whatever the case may be, there is still left 
for us the privilege of floating our trouble into the realm of 
God’s protection, and trusting him for the issue. 

His sister stood afar off, to know what would be done to him (v. 4). 
Even when a cause of trouble is committed to the Lord, we 
are not relieved from the responsibility of watching, in order 
to know what the Lord is to do for us, or is to have for us to 
do for him. Watching is as important as praying, while 
waiting on the Lord. And when weare no longer privileged 
to work for, nor yet to come near to, the object of loving in- 
terest, we can at all events stand afar off, and watch—while 
we pray and trust. ‘ 

The babe wept. And she had compassion on him (v.6). A 
child’s crying has an important mission in the world. It 
means a great deal to the child, and not a little to those who 
hear it, It has something to do with the training of a young 
mother, and hardly less to do with the training of a young 
father, or an old one. The neighbors, too, come in for their 
share in its lessons, occasionally. The daughter of Pharaoh 
had compassion on a crying babe. That is to her credit. 
The man or woman who hears a babe cry without having 
compassion on it, whether at home or in a sleeping-car, has 
a heart harder than that of Pharaoh's daughter, if not harder 
than Pharaoh’s heart. A babe never cries without a reason 
for erying. But a great many persons, parents as well as 
neighbors, find fault with a crying babe without either reason 
orcompassion. When you hear a babe cry again,—any where, 
—remember how large results to the race have hinged on 
such acry. Consider what the mission of that cry may be to 
you. If you cannot do anything else, you can at least have 
ere on the babe. Pharaoh’s daughter did as well as 
that, 

Shall I go and call thee a nurse # (v.7.) Moses’ sister didn’t 
Wait to be called on for help. She proffered it before it was 
asked for, It is as much a duty to speak before you are 
spoken to, in some cases, as to wait until you are spoken to in 
other cases. When you know of‘anything you can do to help 
another, or to further God's cause, out with it. Don’t dodge 
responsibility by saying that nobody asked you todoit. If 
you see a boy or a girl who ought to be in Sunday-sehool, or 
* young man or woman who ought to go to church, ask them 
if you shall find them a seat there. And those new comers 
™ your church or neighborhood, ask them if you can do 
po ining for them, without waiting for them to call on you 
or aid. 

»And called the child’s mother (v.8). And what better could 
the have done? There’s no such nurse as a good mother. 
A poor woman, who is s child’s mothér, is a better nurse for 
that child than a rich and royal woman who isn’t the child's 
mother. Pharaoh’s daughter had “ compassion ” on the babe 
Moses. Moses’ mother had other feelings than compassion 
‘oward that child; most mothers have toward their children. 

had a great deal to be thankful for, but for nothing 
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pared to a mother? The Bible gives the first place to a’ 
mother’s joy and to a mother’s grief; and the Bible is as true 
in this as in everything. “1 don’t see how any one van live 
without a mother!” says a young daughter who, while her- 
self a mother, has a daughter's sense of dependence on her 
mother. And life is always darker, and this world is always 
lonelier, when one’s mother is dead. If your mother is still 
living, love her, and show your love for her, as for one whom 
you never saw the like of, and never will find equaled, in 
her place. 
She brought him unto Pharaoh's daughter, and he became her 
son (v.10). The greatest king on earth will be thwarted in 
his fight against God. The humblest woman on earth can 
have success against all enemies, with God’s blessing on her 
plans. Pharaoh set himself to kill off all the Hebrew boy 
babies in his fealm. A timid Hebrew mother trusted her 
boy baby to God’s care. By God’s ordering against Pharaoh’s 
ordering, that Hebrew boy was taken into Pharaoh’s palace 
to be cared for and reared as an Egyptian prince. Let every 
anxious mother, and every troubled boy, say confidently in 
the darkest hour : 
“In God have I put my trust, I will not be afraid ; 
What can flesh do unto me?”’ 


Philadelphia, ' 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


Begin by making clear to the scholars the fact that Pha- 
raoh had issued an edict condemning all the male children 
of the Israelites to be cast into the river. This he did in 
order to check the growth of the population. Just about 
this time a little boy was born into the home of Amram and 
Jochebed. The mother’s love at once prompted Jochebed to 
keep the birth of this boy secret. For three months the 
little child was hid in their home, and, when this expedient 
could no longer serve, mother-wit devised a scheme for his 
safety. Jochebed had noticed that Pharaoh’s daughter came 
down to the river to bathe, and she thought within her heart 
that if the attention of this woman could be drawn to the 
child, and her sympathy aroused, it might be that she would 
take pity upon it. This led to the preparation of the little 
ark of bulrushes, to the placing of the child in the little 
basket with many a prayer, and to the watch established by 
his older sister Miriam. Those were anxious hours for that 
pious family ; for, within the day, the fate of their little babe 
was to be decided. God also was watching over that little 
ark, and had plans concerning its only passenger. Had 
Pharaoh only known at the time that the little boy resting 
on the soft pillow was one day to overthrow his power, he 
would have made short work of the helpless babe, but the 
Egyptian monarch was utterly unconscious that his fate was 
involved in the life of that child. 

Down comes Pharaoh’s daughter, sees the ark floating 
among the bulrushes, is curious to know what it contains, 
sends for it, opens it, sees a child, hears its cry, and her heart is 
touched. Watchful Miriam draws near respectfully, and 
asks whether she shall not bring a nurse of the Hebrew 
women to care for the infant. Consent is given, and, with 
swift feet, Miriam flies to her mother. “O mother, come! 
for the princess will give you our babe to nurse for her.” 
.No grass grew under Jochebed’s feet as she responded to this 
call, and within a few hours of the time when she placed her 
babe in the river, he was back again safe and sound, now un- 
der the protection of the royal court. 

There are many lessons which can be learned from this 
beautiful and remarkable story. The first one to which I 
would call attention is that, in our life’s experience, no day 
is a commonplace day. On the events of the day of which 
we have been speaking there hung the fate of empires, and 
yet, when that morning’s sun arose, there was nothing espe- 
cial to tell how significant were to be its events. Each of 
these events seems to be but a small thing in itself, yet how 
gredt and far-reaching were the consequences. The tears of 
that baby, powerless in themselves, and feeble to a degree, 
were instrumental in part in overturning a monarch’s throne. 
If only our eyes were open to see, we should realize that in 
this life there is nothing really small. The child's primer 
says, “ Great oaks from little acorns grow,” and in our lives 
vast consequences flow from seemingly insignificant causes. 
The whole life of the writer of this was utterly changed by 
happening to look out of a cab window one morning in Paris. 
Had he looked out the other side of that cab, so far as human 
knowledge goes, the current of his life would have flowed in 
entirely different channels. 

Napoleon was once offered the position of gunner in the 
Turkish army. He refused. On that refusal the fate of 
Europe pivoted. Let us then begin each day realizing that 
it is to us a great day. God may call, duties may appear, re- 
sponsibilities may arise, whose consequences shall vibrate 
through our whole life. c 

Another lesson of equal importance is found in the fact 
that they who are on God’s side are on the winning side. 









- i this world than for his mother. Who caa be com- 


God, shall be brought to confusion. God’s plan is that this 

child shall live and become the deliverer of Israel. Pha- 

raoh’s plan is that this child shall die, and that Israel shall 

remain in bondage. Which of these two plans were success- 

ful, our scholars well know. The Bible is full of instances 

like this, where God’s purposes are carried out, and human 

plans are brought to naught. 

Jezebel purposes that Elijah shall be put todeath. God 

purposes that Jezebel shall perish. So Elijah lives on, and 

Jezebel loses her life. 

Saul purposes that David shall be put out of the way, lest 

he aspire to the crown. God’s plan is that David shall ascend 

the throne, and that Saul shall perish miserably. The field 

of Gilboa witnesses the death of Saul, and Bethlehem’s plains 

the coronation of David. 

Forty men bind themselves together with a great oath that 

Paul shall not leave Jerusalem alive. They will neither eat 

nor drink till they have spilled his blood. These forty men 

either starved to death, or broke their vow; for not a dropof 
Paul’s blood were they able to shed. 

Modern missionaries, in dark continents or islands of the 
sea, tell similar stories of God’s deliverance of them from the 
hands of bloodthirsty savages. He has a charmed life for whom 
God has anything to do in this world, and neither monarchs 
nor fanatics, neither fire nor flood, shall do harm to him for 
whom God has larger service. To be on God’s side is the 
great thing; all other things are small. God and one are a 
majority. 

Let the teacher now ask the scholars solemnly whether 
they are on God's side or no; for if God be for them, who can 
be againstthem? Victory, final and complete, shall rest upon 
their banners. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 


TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall the slavery of the Israelites, their hard labor, their 
cruel taskmasters. What are some things yet in existence 
which were the work of the Israelites at this time? In what 
country were they? (Let some scholar show Egypt on the 
map, and the relative position from Canaan.) 

Egypt.—We must not think of Egypt as a poor heathen 
country, with little of beauty or skill, or of a rude, ignorant 
people, There had never been such scholars in all the world. 
as lived in Egypt at that time. There were wonderful works 
of art, temples, statues, and monuments; the pyramids had 
been built which are yet among the wonders of the world. 
They are the tombs of kings who had in their lifetime built 
these grand and wonderful burial-places to make their names 
immortal. The Egyptians did not worship the true God, bat 
they were wise scholars in all beside. Ramesis II., the Pha- 
raoh at that time, established a library of thousands of books, 
such records as were used then, and over the whole land 
were statues and monuments which he built. There were 
obelisks and columns of different-colored marbles, and one, an 
immense figure of himself, cut from a single stone of red 
granite, more than a hundred feet high. (Unless some scholar 
can do so, explain ancient writing on brick, stone, or metal, 
then on ros of skin, leaves, bark of a plant, papyrus, pressed 
into sheets and written upon. Perhaps you may find some 
picture-copies of the writing on mummy-wrappings or similar 
specimens; but do not let the wonder of it overshadow the 
story of the lesson.) 

Pharaoh's Plan.— What order did he give about every male 
child among the Hebrews? It was his plan to destroy, but 
it was God’s plan to save. Pharaoh planned to burden and 
crush the grown Israelites, and to destroy the lives of the 
boy-children. It was God’s plan to use that very purpose of 
the king to save his people, and to show that the great, rich 
Pharaoh was overruled. 

A Little Child.—A Hebrew father and mother lived near 
the great city where Pharaoh lived, on the banks of a branch 
of the river Nile. (Show river on map, telling how it was 
worshiped, and thought to be a sacred river.) These parents 
believed in God and his promises. They looked at their 
beautiful child, and resolved to try to save his life. For 
three months his mother hid him in her home. There was 
a little brother, a few years older, and a sister named Miriam. 
The little boy grew fast and fair, but the mother could no 
longer keep him hidden. She prepared a little basket made 
of reeds, and covered it with something to keep the basket 
dry even when it stood in water. Then she laid on a soft 
lining in the basket the child who had slept in her arms. 
While she prayed, she laid the basket among the green flags 
that grew tall and rank on the edge of the water. See how 
God uses the plans of wicked men; the very river where 
Pharaoh had said the baby-boys should be drowned was the 
place for a saving ark for a child whom God was to make 
his servant, and s helper for all the world to know and 
obey God. 

Miriam.—That was the name of the little sister,—old 





Pharsoh and all his hosts, matched against baby Muses and 


enough to help her mother, to watch the baby at 
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where, no doubt, she had helped to keep him safely hidden. 
She was old enough to do as she was told; and, as her mother 
had bidden her, she stood upon the bank, far enough away 
not to be noticed as watching him, and yet near enough to 
see what might happen to the child, 

What Miriam Saw.—We do not know how long Miriam 
had watched, when she saw a beautiful lady, with her maids, 
come to bathé in the river. The lady saw among the green 
flags a basket, and she “sent her maid to fetch it.” With 
her own jewelled fingers she opened the basket. fair little 
face looked at her own, and when he saw a stranger he cried. 
The baby’s cry touched her heart, and told her all the story. 
She said, “This is one of the Hebrews’ children,” and she 
knew that to save it from death it had been put in the little 
‘ark. Well she knew of the order of the king, for she was 
Pharaoh’s daughter. 

What Miriam Did.—While the lady held the tearful, help- 
less baby, a little girl stood by herside. How quick and how 
wise to say the right thing and offer theright help! “Shall 
I go and call thee a nurse of the Hebrew women, that she 
may nurse the child for thee?” “Go,” said the princess 
gladly. 

“ Nurse It for Me, and I will Give Thee thy Wages.”— 
Miriam quickly brought a Hebrew woman. Did the bab 
laugh when he saw her? Was it some one that the baby 
knew? The princess gave the woman the child. Not a 
question of her fitness or willingness to serve, only the coni- 
mand, “Take this child away; nurse it for me, and I will 
give thee thy wages.” Do you know whom Miriam had 
brought for a nurse? So God watched the child, delivered 
him to his mother’s arms, to be sung to sleep with her own 
Hebrew songs, to be taught how to pray to the God of Israel. 

The Child Grew.—He was one of the children of whom the 
Bible tells us by name, and says ‘‘the child grew.” Do you 
remember any others of whom it is written, ‘ And the child 
grew;...and the grace of God was upon him”? Do you 
know of any other little child, whom God saved from an 
angry king, who had many little children murdered? 

Moses.—Who gave this name? What does this mean? A 
heathen princess “called his name Moses,” and said, ‘“‘ Be- 
cause I drew him out of the water.” She did not know that 
centuries after he would come from heaven in glory to be on 
a high mountain, to talk with “the beloved Son,” in whom 
the Father said he was “ well pleased.” She did not know 
that in heaven the redeemed would sing his name with the 
name of Jesus. 

In the Palace.—When the child no longer needed a nurse, 
to whom did his mother bring him? , We may be sure his 
mother taught him what God had promised to Abraham and 
his children, and that he would deliver his people from all 
their afflictions, and some time bring them to the land of 
their fathers. In the palace Moses was taught all the wis- 
dom and knowledge of the Egyptians. Royal teachers showed 
him all they knew,—the records of the ancients, their his- 
tory, and all their arts. He knew how to direct men and 
armies, how to teach, how to write. Until he was forty 
years old he lived in the palace, honored, rich, his life one 
of ease and comfort, except that he saw with pain and sorrow 
the hardship of his own people. 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E. PECK. 


It will not be necessary to enter into detail about the con- 
dition of the Hebrews, or to enlarge upon the decree of the 
king that all the male infants among them should be put to 
death. 

The different names of places, tribes, and people, which 
are now introduced in each new lesson, will be very confusing 
to the children, unless great care is taken to omit as many as 
possible, and to explain carefully the meaning of those neces- 
sarily used. 

For instance, if we use the word “Hebrews,” and im the 
next sentence speak of these people as “ Israelites,” and again 
as “the children of Israel,” we only add to this confusion. 

As the children cannot yet understand about the different 
tribes, and already have trouble to keep in mind the distine- 
tions between the Egyptians and Hebrews, let us not speak of 
“the house of Levi.” Use the picture-map as much as pos- 
sible to-day in telling the story, in order that the children 
may grow familiar with it. 

Show them first the land of Goshen, where the mother of 
the little baby lived. And here is the long wide river 
where the ark floated so safely. Over here, on the other side 
of the river, is the place where the princess carried the baby, 
to her beautiful home amidst the lakes and gardens. 

In our lesson about the oppression the children were told 
that there was to be a wonderful deliverance sent from the 
hand of the Lord,—thus leaving them with the anticipation 
of a hopeful ending to a sad story. 

Let them look upon the infant Moses from the first as the 


attention from the start, as they will be watching closely for 
something remarkable in the story of this little baby. 
Havirig excited their interest in the story soon to be re- 
lated, review the golden text of last Sunday, with its applica- 
tion, emphasizing our help in the name of the Lord, which 
will, in a measure, pave the way for our new text, with its 
thought of deliverance. 

We may here begin the application, which can be carried 
out farther in our next lesson. There is danger, however, 
that our application may be lost sight of if the story is told 
merely in an entertaining manner. 

The good mother wished to hide this little one from a 
great danger that threatened his life. There was no place in 
the house where he would be safe, or “in the yard,” but he 
might be safe while floating at the edge of the great river, 
hidden among the reeds and rushes. , 

Spéak of the great care with which the mother made the 
little ark water-tight, and, no doubt, lined .it inside with a 
soft nest for the baby. 

A picture of the princess finding the baby will greatly 
help at this point. As these pictures are quite common, 
choose one in which the ark is shown among the reeds, and 
which would give the correct idea of this Oriental scene. 

After telling of the joy of the princess in finding this beau- 
tiful child, describe the Egyptian palace to which she carried 
him. In this description, speak of the things which the chil- 
dren would most admite and appreciate,—the grand palace 
of Nile brick of different colors, the red and blue flags flying, 
the broad gardens, soldiers standing guard, people marching 
out to meet the king, carrying lilies and roses, gold and silver 
dishes on the tables, chariots and prancing ho 

After making this story of possession as attractive as pos- 
sible, promise a further description for next Sunday, as we 
shall wish later to show all that Moses “ gave up” for the sake 
of helping his people. 

At the close let the children relate the story of the baby, 
taking turns in showing the places on the map. This use of 
our map will be important in. keeping clearly before their 
minds the relations of Jacob, Joseph, the Israelites, and now 
Moses, 

The children will relate first those events which seem to 
them of the greatest interest and importance. 

This will be a valuable test, showing the teacher how the 
events are connected in their minds, and whether the stirring 
scenes of the story have overshadowed the application. 


Northampton, Mass, 
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WATCHING OVER THE BABY. 





\ MOTHER. 
SISTER. 
PRINCESS. 
GOD. 





“‘ See that ye despise not one of these little ones.” 








A GOOD INVESTMENT. 





MOSES RECEIVED 
FAMILY LOVE. 
ROYAL HONOR. 
MIGM EDUCATION. 


MOSES BECAME 
ISRAEL'S MELPER. 
GOD'S PROPHET. 
THE WORLD'S LAWGIVER. 





WILL IT PAY TO BRING UP ME? , 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ Our way is often rugged.” 

** Come unto me, and rest.” 

“ Trust on, trust on, believer.” 

“ With his dear and loving care.” 

“ Not my own, but saved by Jesus.” 
“ Light after darkness.” 

“ The way is dark, my Father.” 
“God moves in a mysterious way.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“Aw ARK or BuLRusHEs.”—Or, more exactly, a vessel of 
papyrus, as in the margin of the Revised Version. This is 
the celebrated paper-reed of Egypt, called in Arabic “ ba- 
bour,” in Greek “ papyrus” (that is, paper), a name which, 





deliverer of whom they were to hear. This will assure their 


in some form or another, has found its way into almost every 


language in the world wherever paper is used. The papyny 
is the monarch of the rush tribe, growing in mud swamps tg 
a height of sixteen feet, with a long triangular stem, each 
face measuring sometimes three inches in width, and su). 
mounted by a beautifal umbrella-like tuft, spreading like , 
feather-broom, and bearing countless small white blossom, 

It formerly grew in vast quantities in Lower Egypt, but hay 

now been utterly extirpated, though in the regions of the 

centfal lakes, it still covers vast tracts. The nearest place tp 

€gypt where it is now found, is on the shores of the Galileay 

lake at Bethsaida, and it also covers an extent of severg] 

miles between the ancient Dan and Lake Merom. The 

papyrus was employed by the Egyptians.for the manufacture 

of baskets, ropes, sails, sandals, shoes, and all sorts of domes 
tic utensils, pretty much as the bamboo is by the Chinese, 
They also constructed tight boats for the navigation of the 
Nile, such as are still used by the Abyssinians, carefully 
calked, or, as the text expresses it, daubed with slime, 
probably, that is the mud, to bind the stalks into a compag 
mass with a smooth surface. The vessel was then thinly 
coated with tenacious pitch, mentioned in the text; that is 
bitumen, much used in Egypt, and which renderéd the vessel 
perfectly water-tight. The Roman writer Pliny describes 
this bitumen as more tenacious than glue, and more trust- 
worthy than pitch for filling every chink. But the papyrus 
is chiefly femed as being the first material employed for the 
manufacture of paper, to which it has given its name through- 
out the world. The mother, having placed the child in this 
wicker vessel, we are told, laid it in the “ilags;” that is 
what we should call reeds, or rushes, the smaller herbage on 
the banks of the river. We have again here an Egyptian 
word, pointing to the writer as being familiar with that coun- 
try. The use of this expression also gives a key to the 
locality of these events. For the banks of the Nile at Mem. 
phis, and farther up, are not fringed with reeds, nor is it 
probable, from the depth of the channel, that they ever were 
so. But so soon as it reaches the Delta, and is divided into 
so many mouths, the banks of its various branches are fringed 
by masses of reeds and rushes, Again, we know that the 





Embankments of the Nile. From an ancient Egyptian picture 

exhibiting the various birds that dwell among the papyrus plans, 
together with the crocodiles that prey upon the eggs and young 
birds of the nest. 
Nile itself was infested by crocodiles, whilst, incidentally, we 
are told that the Delta is free from them. These considerations 
point to the royal residence being, at that time, at Zoan on 
the Tanitic branch of the river, on the borders of the land of 
Goshen. Moreover, the daughter of Pharaoh would not bathe 
in a river infested by crocodiles. The daughter of Pharaoh 
is evidently in a very independent position; and it is im- 
portant to observe that we find several cases, at this period of 
Egyptian history, where the daughters of early kings held 4 
very high position. In at least two instances in the eighteenth 
dynasty they were regents, or co-regents with their brothers. 
It might seem strange, even at that very early period, for 4 
lady of royal rank to bathe in the open river; but the Nile 
was to the Egyptian what the Ganges is to the Hindoo, #2 
emanation from a beneficent divinity ;. it was believed to flow 
forth from Osiris, and hence to have the power of imparting 
life and fertility to those who used its waters. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“Sue nap Compisston on uIM.”—To the beauty 
Moses there is much and varied testimony. Stephen says he 
was “exceeding fair.” The weeping of this beautiful child 
stirred the sympathies of the princess. It was said that his 
beauty was so great that it arrested the passers-by, and the 
toilers in the fields let fall their work to come and gaze upo® 





him. In similar circumstances the child’s beauty, whilé 
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affording ground for maternal pride, would bean added cause 
of anxiety to the Eastern mother to-day. Mothers are often 
thankful when their children are plain-looking, as they are 
thea less likely to excite envy, and come under the spell of 
the evil eye. If a stranger calls and admires a child, speak- 
ing of its beauty, without the required formula bismillah (“in 
the name of God”), the mother at once dreads the worst for 
her offspring. An Arabic nurse, some four years ago, under- 
stood a number of visitors to speak highly of the beauty of 
her charge, the child of European parents. In great anxiety 
she hastened to prepare a strange mixture of herbs, salt, etc. 
This she burned, and waved the infant in the smoke, repeat- 
ing meantime certain formule, all designed to avert the evil 
threatened by promiscuous praise. For this particular evi- 
dence of fidelity I fear she received but scanty thanks. 
“Sati I Go AnD CALL THEE A NorseE?”—This inter- 
ference on the part of his sister contrasts strongly with our 
Western notions of etiquette, and would at once suggest to us 
suspicion of a plot. But such an affair as this in the East is 
everybody’s affair; the humblest will speak with the utmost 
familiarity to the most exalted, giving all manner of counsel 
and proffering all manner of service. So it must have been 
from of old. The princess evidently regarded the offer as 
perfectly natural, and acccepted it without more ado. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 


BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


AJ 
FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent's questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1. Moses Hippen (vs. 1, 2).— Who was the father of Moses? 
(Exod. 6 : 18, 20.) * Moses’ mother? (Num. 26 : 59.) Moses 
—this man of whom we are to study during the coming weeks 
—how does he rank among the children of men? What 
reasons can you give why his life is worth studying? Who 
was Moses’ brother? (Exod. 7: 2, 7.) His sister? (Num. 
26:59.) What more do we know about the beauty of the 
boy? (Acts 7: 20.) Why did his mother hide him? (Exod. 
1:22.) 

2. Moses Cast Aprirt (vs. 3, 4).—What was the shape 
of this““ark” ? What famous plant is here translated “ bul- 
rushes”? What: river was this? At what great city of 

Egypt did all this take place? . What ‘sister must have been 
the waiche? ? What do you know of hef character? (Exod. 
15: 20,21; Num. 12: 1-15.) How did Moses’ parents dare 
thus to expose him? (Heb. 11:23.) Why was it that they 
really ran no risk? 

3. Moses Prrrep (vs. 5, 6).—Who was this “daughter of 
Pharaoh”? What position did she afterwards come to hold? 
How did it happen that her maids did not find the ark? 
How did the princess recognize the babe as a Hebrew child? 
How does compassion rank, in your estimation, with the 
other virtues? Why? What opportunities for exercising it 
come every day? What does this incident teach you about 
the way God sends into our lives, as into the life of this prin- 
cess, the things of ‘highest importance to us and the world ? 

4. Moses Savep (vs. 7-9).—What will be the value to us 
of the providences God sends, if we do not-watch, like Miriam, 
to take advantage of them? Wien/ane these special provi- 
dences likely to come to us? How may we make ready for 
them? How may we learn to speak, like Miriam, the right 
vord at the right time? What will be the result in our lives 
if we do this? For what, and for whom besides the princess, 
was Moses reared ? 

5. Moszs ADopTeD (v. 10),—What reason can you give 
for thinking that Moses was not very young when his mother 
surrendered him to the prigcess? What are some of the 
temptations the lad must-have met in that magnificent court? 
“Moses,”—what does the word mean? Why was Moses thus 
faved? How do you know that God has a work for each of 
his children to do? What cheery lessons, then, concerning 


< safety in God’s hands, can you learn from this story of 
oses ? 





FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


1. In what danger was Moses when he was born? 2. When 
his mother could hide him no longer, what did she do with 
him? 2. Whom did God send to the water? 4. When the 
Princess saw the babe whose loving shrewdness was it that got 
her to hire Moses’ mother to nurse him? 5. What became 
of Moses when he grew up? 6. Why did God save the boy's 
life so wonderfully ? 


Boston, Mass. 


QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED IN WRITING.! 


1 Why was it necessary to hide the infant Moses? 2. What 
did each of four persons do in caring for him? 3. What 


‘NoTE.—These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
k space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 

specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Sireet, 


splendid opportunities were opened before him? 4. How did 
he come to regard these opportunities ? (see Heb. 11: 24-27.) 
5. In what is any person in this account a good example for 
you? 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is encouragement for anxious parents and for troubled 
children. God can take care of the little ones when they 
have enemies on every side. No man can harm those whom 
God protects. 4, 
If a mother puts her trust in God, she has a work to do 
for her child ; and she can do that in confidence, even though 
she cannot see how God can make it a success. Her faith 
will show itself in her works, and God will honor her faith 
as shown in her works. 

It is well for the world that a child’s cry is sure to touch a 
woman’s heart. And it is well that God gives so rich a re- 
ward to those whose hearts respond to the cry of a child. 
Sympathy and tenderness are good investments, and we, need 
never fear to run risks in the line of their outlay. 

And God himself hears the cry of a child before it enters a 
human ear; and it is God’s love that prompts to every ex- 
hibit of tenderness and sympathy. To him be all the praise. 


ADDED POINTS. 


If there is any goodliness in a little babe, its mother will 
be quick to see it. It would fare hard with sefne babies if 
their mothers could not see more in them than others see. 

A child committed to God is in the safest hands in the 
universe. 

God gives us opportunities of serving him in the path of 
our daily duties. When it is time to wash, or to walk, or 
to rest, the best we can do is to attend to that thing in its 
season. 

Tf we watch for a chance to serve those whom we love, we 
are likely to have the chance. 

It pays to give time and strength to the care of a young 
child. A good mother realizes this. It isa pity that there 
are mothers who fail to comprehend it. 

A child will not always be a baby. And as it grows 
there will be new opportunities for it, and for those who care 
for it. 

We are sure to love one to whom we have been of service. 
The more we do for one, the more we love that one. 


“ 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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LIBRARY RULES AND CATALOGS. 


The librarian of the First Methodist Episcopal Sun- 
day-school, Cape Vincent, New York, Mr. N. F. Wil- 
loughby, finds that it is a good idea to send a circular- 
letter by mail to any person who has kept a borrowed 
book longer than the two weeks allowed. The blank 
form used is as follows: 


LIBRARY FIRST M, E. SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
Care Vincent, N. Y. 


Prrrrrr ett trite Titer etre i) 


Bele Wo.....cccsserocses 

189..., bas not been returned in keeping with Rule No, 3. 

Please return same Dy.............sscc-esee sesces sevseneee seereees 
or it will become my duty to enforce Rule No. 5. 


re ee ee 


At the bottom of the page a reminder of obligations is 
given by printing these library rules in full: 


1. All members of the school are entitled to use of books. 

2. A second book will not be issued until the one previously 
taken is returned. 

3. No person shall hold a book longer than two weeks with- 
out the consent of the librarian. 

4. No person shall loan a book to another. 

5. Any person failing to return a book after notice has been 
served by the librarian, will be expected to pay into the library 
fund the value of the book. 

6. A person desiring to obtain a book will select three (3) 
numbers from the catalog. The librarian will supply, if pos- 
sible; if not, a new choice shall be granted till a book is 
secured. 

7. Do not keep a book longer than a week if it is possible to 
avoid it, 

There being no public library in Wyncote, a new 
Philadelphia suburb, the Calvary Presbyterian Sunday- 
school—Mr. Lewis C. Leidy, superintendent—has in 
mind to adapt its library to parish and neighborhood 
uses. To this end a special form was recently prepared, 








for free 
Ae 


the families of the parish, would ask for contributions of 
books, after this fashion : 
SunDAY-ScHoo.L LIBRARY 
CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
WYNOOTE. 
—-* 

' RULES. 
1, The librarian is authorized to loan books to the regular 
members of the school, and, in his judgment, to other persons. 
2. No one shall be entitled to more than one book at a time, 


3. A book may be kept two weeks, and may be renewed for 
one week. 

4. Persons drawing books should not exchange with each 
other except with the permission of the librarian. 

5. All persons drawing books will be held responsible for 
damages or loss while the books are charged to them. It is 
presumed that every one will have a pride’in keeping the books 
in good order. 

6. Contributions of money, dnd of books of high grade, are 
always welcome. Quality rather than quantity is first to be 
considered. A choice new book, once read in the family circle, 
might then be spared, and presegted to this library for further 
circulation and benefit. It is thus to become in some sense a 
parish and neighborhood library, containing books for the 
older as well as the younger people. 


CORO OER EEE EEEEEe BORE EeEEe Feeeeeeee 


dozen type-written. catalogs answer the purpose for 
distribution on Sunday among the classes. On the 
shelves the books of an author are usually together,’ 
the whole library being numbered in succession from the 
top shelf down. But in the book-list the titles are 
arranged alphabetically, without reference to the order 
of the numbers. The authors’ names are given, though 
the books are not described. 

Not only in this small library, but in perhaps the 
largest Sunday-school library in the world,—that of the 
Assembly’s Presbyterian Church, Washington, D. C.,— 
this method of cataloging without Uescription is deemed 
sufficient, The librarian, Mr. J. C. Strout, has been for 
many years connected with the library of Congress. His 
Sundity-school library catalog, with its eleven annual 
supplements, makes a book of more than a hundred and 
forty closely printed pages. The catalog, bound in 
flexible paper, has stubs to which the supplements may 
be successively glued. Books are mentioned in the order 
of their numbers, the succession being kept in one sup- 
plement after another,—the eleventh showing that the 
library now numbers more than four thousand volumes. 
Besides these, there is a reference library of more than 
seventy volames, including the Britannica and other en- 
cyclopedias, concordances, and various Bible dictionaries, 
harmonies, and histories, and several of the best Scrip- 
ture atlases. The annual supplement is issued in Janu- 
ary, and includes the books added during the preceding 
year. The increase last year was about two hundred 
and fifty volumes, purchased entirely by the voluntary 
offerings of the hundred and twenty “ annual contribu- 
tors,” given in sums ranging from five to fifty ceats per 
month. The library has a wide scope, including science, 
literature, art, fiction, history, etc., as well as theological 
and devotional books. This variety, as well asthe method 
of cataloging, may be seen by two or three extracts 
from thé last supplement : 


3774. Sheldon: The Twentieth Door. 

3775. Huntington: Nakoma. A story of frontier life, 
3776. Newberry: Comrades. 

3777. Matson: The Mississippi Schoolmaster. 


Hodson: How to Live Forever. 

Fisher: Manual of Natural Theology. 

Porter: Life’s Everydayn Papers for women. 

Case: The Love of the World. A book of religious 
Meditation. 


3849. 
3850. 
3851. 
3852. 


United States Life Saving Service Reports, 1879 to 
1890. 12 vols. 

Booth-Tucker: Life of Catharine Booth, the Mother 
of the Salvation Army. 2 vols. 

Ramsay: The Church in the Roman Empire before 
A.D. 170. 


An interesting feature of this library is found in the 
“pamphlet collections.” There are now several of these, 
mentioned in the last supplement, and other collections 
are being made. A number of pamphlets are beund to- 
gether for preservation and reference, without much 
regard to classification. In one collection, for example, 
there are pamphlets on theology, missions, books and 
reading, popular proverbs, child-religion, confessions of 
faith, and the value of work. 

A brief description or hint at the contents of a book, 


3959-70. 


3971-72. 


3973. 





to be pasted in books, new and old, which, going into all 


however, is by many Sunday-school librarians thought 
















































































































































_ Opening the catalog at random, take this third of a page 
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essential to the “ model catalog.” With some the 
utmost brevity is preferred, the description being scarcely 
more extended than a sub-title, while in other catalogs 
there is a fuller account, sometimes of five or six lines. 

The catalog of the First Baptist Sunday-school library, 
New Britain, Connecticus might be fairly called a 
“model” one. It has about a hundred small octavo 
pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. Following 
a statement of the library rules, forty-three pages are 
devoted to an alphabetical list of books for the “ Junior 
Department,” and twenty-eight pages to those for the 
“Senior Department,” including current magazines 
which may be drawn from the library. “ A partial clas- 
sification of books in the foregotng catalog” follows on 
five pages, under the heads: ‘‘ Travel and Adventure,” 
“ Poetical Works,” “ Missions,” and “‘ Historical Stories 
and Sketches.” “A partial list of authors and their 
works,” in alpbabetical order of authors, requires fifteen 
pages, and two pages of lists of “Serial Stories,” — 
such as the “ Katy-did Series,”—end the catalog. 

In these latter pages the Bare titles only are given, but 
in the arrangement under junior and senior departments, 
there is a hint at the contents of nearly every book. 


from the junior department books, as an example of the 
method of cataloging, each book’s shelf number being 
seen at the right. 


Schooner Mary Ann, The. Jacob Abbott, 477 


Voyage of young people, with useful lessons. 


Schooner on the Beach, The. E.A. Rand, 478 
Life on sea and shore. 
Scepters and Crowns. Warner. 479 


About the coming of the kingdom. 


Scrip and Staff, With. Elia W. Peattie. 704 
A tale of the children’s crusade. 

Scotch Caps, Jak, 731 
A very bright story of academy life. 

Beed, Flower and Fruit. Maggie Symington. 480 
Sunday chats with the little folks. 

Seba’s Discipline. Mary Oliver. 481 


** Out of storms the rainbows are born.” 
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BOOKS AND. WRITERS. 


—_~=—__—- 


IBSEN* 


The old question of the best method of rendering the 
poetry of foreign tongues into English comes up again 
to him who reads Professor C. H. Herford’s verse trans- 
lation of Henrik Ibsen’s poem, Brand. Of the great 
satiric trilogy, Love’s Comedy, Brand, and Peer Gynt, 
Edmund Gosse says that “for sustained vigor of ex- 
pression, for affluence of execution, and for brilliance 
of dialogue,” it is, asa work of its kind, perhaps “ the great- 
est of modern times.” These poems “ form, at present, 
Tbsen’s principal and foremost claim to immortality. 
Their influence over thought in the North has been 
boundless.” Ibsen writes with definite and tremendous 
purpose. At his best he is not a “ poet of doubt,” as he 
is sometimes called, although he is a terrible interrogator, 
and does leave his reader to solve profound problems. 
No one can study Peer Gynt and Brand—one being. the 
converse of the other—without having acquired contempt 
for half-heartedness, and admiration fur whole-souled- 
ness. If there is doubt in these books, there is also 
pointed positiveness. ' 

To a poet who deals with such vital problems in-so 
fiercely athletic a way, the English reader wants to come 
with some assurance that the translator has not made a 
sacrifice of sense to sognd in’a rhymed translation like 
Herford’s, or of sound to sense in a prose translation 
like that of Mr. W, Wilson. It is to be noted that Pro- 
fessor Herford availed himself of all the helps at his 
command, from that of the personal assistance of Ibsen 
himself, down to some lesser critics and translators. The 
great Norwegian indulges with unusual freedom in com- 
plex and varied forms of rhyme and frequent changes 
of verse-form. To despoil his work of rhyme is “to 
rob it of effects which its author cultivated with deliber- 
ate care, and which, in the memory of every reader of 
the original, are indissolubly wedded to its phrase.” As 
pointed out by the Messrs. Archer, in the introduction 
to their able translation of Peer Gynt, the Norwegian 
language offers exceptional opportunities for double 
rhymes, and Ibsen has availed himself of this musical 





*Brand : A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. By Henrik Ibsen. 
Translated in the original meters, with an Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H.@erford, Liu.D.. M.A. 12mo, pp. xcix, 288. New York: 
Charles Scribuer’s Sons. $2. 


resource of his medium. It would be impossible to re- 
produce these sound effects in English ; and the Messrs. 
Archer essayed a line-for-line rendering of Peer Gynt, 
“a middle course between prose and rhyme, a transia- 
tion as nearly as possible in the meters of the original, 
but.with the rhymes suppressed.” To this Ibsen him- 
self assented. Professor Herford, however, goes farther 
in making a line-for-line rendering in rhyme. Notwith- 
standing the immense sacrifices that are necessarily en- 
tailed by this, it must be admitted that Professor Herford 
has been conscientious in endeavoring to presetve the 
literal sense of the original, as comparison with the prose 
translation of Wilson (a new edition of which has lately 
appeared) will show. If Wilson is in some ways more 
literal; one does not need to be a Norwegian scholar to 
see that Herford is far more truly poetical, as well as 
metrical, é 
It is generally conceded among critics that, while 
Peer,Gynt is Ibsen’s masterpiece, Brand follows at no 
great distance-behind, and sometimes even disputes the 
title. Notwithstanding its problematical aspects, its 
almost cruel pathos, its terrible satire, its inexorable 
logic of consequences, it is reasonably free from the ua- 
healthy questions and grewsome pictures of some of the 
author’s ,lesser works, some of which are unfortunately 
better known to the English-reading public. 
The question is, Does Ibsen believe that Brand is a 
true picture of the Christian life if Christianity be followed 
logically to extremes? If so, the poem is in a sense 
anti-Christian, as Boyesen believes he discovers it to be. 
On the other hand, may it not fairly be argued that 
Brand did not follow his own doctrine absolutely? In 
this view the poem would seem to teach entire consecra- 
tion and absolute whole-souled single-mindedness, to- 
gether with an enlightened recognition of the duties 
that never conflict, Whichever interpretation be put 
upon it, Brand is at least a “vigorous denunciation of 
half-ness, pusillanimity, and sin.” ‘The baneful spirit 
of barter and compromise,” says Boyesen, “which 
makes religion consist in a -barren conviction and a 
little cheap emotion on Sundays,—that is the spirit, in 
the church and out of it, against which Ibsen wages his 
relentless war.” His contention would seem to be, not 
against Christ, but against. his half-hearted, professed 
follower; who never lives up.to Brand’s motto of “ All or 
nothing,”—the “ He that is not with me is against me” of 
Christ. Whether Ibsen means Brand to be a warning 
or an example is, perhaps, an open question. But in 
either case it has its lessons in both directions, search- 
ing, vigorous, rousing. 

While Ibsen naturally has had his admirers and his 
defamers, it is good to know that a discerning, fair- 
minded, high-principled critic, one who is a fellow- 
countryman of Ibsen by birth, yet who is an American 
by adoption, and is felicitous.in the use of English, has 
written A Commentary on the Writings of Henrik Ibsen. 
This contains an introductory sketch of the poet, and an 
outline of the story of each work, with a running critique. 
Boyesen appreciates Ibsen without losing his head in 
commenting lipon him. He profoundly adwmires with- 
out layishing fulsome adulation upon, or giving reckless 
consent to, the whole man or his works. Ibsen’s pe- 
culiar mission he shows to be to reveal pitfalls where we 
fancy ourselves safe. The critic’s grievance against the 
poet is “ not that he lacks this pleasure in life’s outward 
pageant,” but that he reveals “no dominant principle 
underlying his criticism of life.” Boyesen declares the 
“only positive content of Ibsen’s philosophy” to be 
“the wholesome discipline of sorrow, the educative 
power of suffering.” He adds, “The great charm of 
Ibsen is that he always deals with vital things.” 

This is in every sense an attractive book. The style 
often approaches the epigrammatic, and is yet graceful 
and alluring. Notwithstanding Royesen says that the 
Norwegians are “incapacitated for that cool, unbiased 
impartiality which is required for deciding questions of 
literary merit,” it is the more to his credit that he can 
so dispassionately weigh the merits of an author whom 
he holds in such high esteem as he holds Ibsen. He 
regards Peer Gynt as.the “ most imaginative of his works,” 
and is willing to “ yield to no one in recognition of the 


wholesome satire, which the poem as a whole displays.” 
Yet he declares it to be a trifle melodramatic in its end- 
ing, and “leaves the problem unsolved.” It might be 
urged that the critic is here a little too literal. Perhaps 
the ending, impossible though in a realistic sense it is, 
means to show how the hero might have been saved in 
early life through love of something or some one other 
than self. But Professor Boyesen is to be thanked for 


brilliant originality, vigor of thought, and keenness of 






at all that he is limp and wanting in force and ledegall 
dence. 

On the whole, the dubious and easily unsettled reade 
may place a measure of trust in Boyesen as a guid, 
over ground where he had better not travel alone 
Further, the sort of reader who had better let the work, 








themselves of Ibsen entirely alone may, through thi B 
commentary, safely learn much of one of the greatey Aco 
literary forces of the age. = 
than 1 
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Uncle Bob’s Raby. By Wilbur Fisk Brown. (12mo, paper, advert 
pp. vi, 300. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 50 cents.) ' of fron 
If all light literature carried within its paper ¢overs as cent on 
many wholesome thoughts, both grave and gay, as this + ae 
book contains, its limitations would not be so narrowly each is 
set by careful and judicious guides. The every-day yes ad 
world with its every-day people, as it appears from the other ¢ 
baby’s standpoint, is cleverly portrayed in the author's of Fl 
autobiographical reminiscences, Mr. Brown is evidently - 
one from whom mature years have not taken away the an ade 
power to, appreciate and sympathize with childhood 
There are some amusing pen pictures of relatives and ‘a 
family friends, all types of real people. The reader will at es 
have many a hearty laugh as he recognizes the type, and : 
ae ; the m 
sees himself through baby’s eyes. The sarcasm of the ‘n all 
. . r , f in all 
book is admirable. It has also its pathetic points, han- ‘tase ¢ 
died with a sympathetic touch, and is not without its 
good lessons. nique 
the me 
The Sunday Problem : Its Present Day Aspects, Physiolo; 
Industrial, Social, Political, and ‘Religions. emg afer er 
sented at the International Congress on Sunday Rest, aatiien 


Chicago, September 23-30, 18@§. (12mo, pp. 338, 
James H, Earle. $1.) 


It was a good suggestion to associate the Columbian 
Exhibition, which some tried to use to break down Sun- 
day, as a means to call attention to the manifold benefits 
our weekly day of rest secures us. As the titlepage in 
dicates, the program of the Sunday Rest Congress wa 
broadly planned, Others countries than our own wen 
represented. The railroads were asked to contributy 


Boston: 














Tam 
statements of what their practice is, and very strom Tode 
are the assurances from some of them that it is impo a 
sible for any railroad to do what others report th _ 

est 


selves as doing always. The book is ricli in facts, m 
of which are new, and will be found worth having by a 
who have to defend the American Sunday. 


The Friendship of Jesus. ~ the Rev. Frank Samuel Child 
(Sq. 16mo, pp. 95. New York: The Baker & Taylor 
50 cents. ) 


Any one who will compare this little book with Dr 
Nehemiah Adams’s Christ a Friend and The Friends of 
Christ must be struck with the progress made in handling 
such themes. The Docetic tone has disappeared. The 
real humanity of Jesus, as bringing him foto the closes 
fellowship with men, is become an assumed and undit 
puted premise, The history is less distant, more real; 


its relationships more warm and human, the tone les wn 
professional and conventional. Not that Mr. Child iss = 


greater man than Dr. Adams, but he lives in an age BI 





more congenial to his:theme, and is himself more po older. 
sessed by it. weve 
the ac! 
Pric 
LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. cH 
The Athenseum portrait of Washington, painted by haves 
Stuart, has been well reproduced by A. W. Elson & Com . 
pany of Boston. The advantages of modern mechanical feta 
reproductive art, combined with the expert work of the a 
engraver, have been called into play in this work, and the LOR 
result is an excellent intaglio engraving on copper. The wa 
print is made in the same manner as a steel engravidf, sin 
on India paper, and measures fourteen and a half by Panay 
eighteen inches. 
The Greek government has decided to honor in’ 


marked way the great Berlin historian, Professor Eros 
Curtius. It has consented to have the bust of Curtiv§ 
which is being donated by hundreds of his pupils i# 
many lands in honor of his eightieth birthday on tb 
2d of September, placed in: the great hall of th 
museum at Olympia. The details of the work bavé 
been entrusted to the careful hands of the head of the 
German Archsological Institute in Athens, Profes 
Dr. G. Dérpfeld. 
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Publications fitted to improve the Sunday-school exi# 
in abundance, but the mass of Sunday-school workers d0 
not know what of where they are. The Westmins# 
Sabbath-school Library Herald is a neat little pap 
issued with the purpose of supplying this informatio® @ 
It chats about books and other helps in a pleasant vei 
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his candor and his safe-side leanings,—which means not 
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subjects. The Presbyterian Board of Pub+ 
lication is to be congratulated on its 
achievement. The Sabbath-school Library 


Herald is a twelve-page quarterly. 


——— 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 

ular edition this ee r y bop 

n 146,500 coptes. wertisers are free 
pelle the subscri, list at any time. The 
advertising rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts 
of from 5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per 
cent on an advertisement running a year. An 
advertiser agreeing to take a certain uniform 
amount of e (not less than three inches) in 
each issue for a year, may have such a iti 
in the paper, reguarly, as he may choose, so far 
as it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other onapher yn = ode uleatee « idea 
of the general “up vertising pages. 
vf wertising, Payee conditioned on an 
appearance U the page, will be charged 


an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
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For dyspepsia use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate Dr. 0. G. Cilley, Boston, Mass., says: 
“Thave used it very extensively, and with 
the most remarkable success m dyspepsia, and 
in all cases where there is derangement of the 
liver and kidneys.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Sterilized milk is the only safeguard against 
the many diseases insidiously promulgated by ordi- 
pary milk. You may, rest assur that the conteuts 
of every can of Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated 
Cream are thoroughly sterilized. 



















for Young Folks. For use in public and private 
echools,and the home. Tablesux,Marches,Drills,ets. 

A Capital A lesson in geography, @ cents. 

Ball Tossing, A series of evolutions, @ cents. 

Heroes, A marching song for voys, 75 cents. 
dapanese Parasol March and Drill, s0 cents. 
Song of the Rain Drops, A motion song, 30 cents, 

Tambourine March and Drill, @ censs. 

Today, A character sketch with tableaux, @ cents, 
Tomorrow or the Music of the Future, 50 «ts. 
The Ten Littie Sunflowers, A humorous chorus 

andencore. Very entertaining. s0 cents. 

Yesterday or CQrandma’s Dream, A beautiful little 

teetch with old time ‘costumes. $0 cents. 

Theory and Practice, A singing class lesson, 0 cts. 

The dolly Little Walters, 0 cents. WP 

The Littie Turkkee Turks, 50 <ence. , 
I'm Ashamed to Look my Dolly in the Eyes, 

A cute song for a bright little girl. wo cents. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE FREE. 
ts TO aca? % Maateal Visiter containing Choir Anthems 
-—PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CIXOINNATI, - - NEW YORK, - - OHIOAGO 


FESTAL DAYS 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


NEW SERVICES. 
THE BATTLE OF LIFE. By Miss Owens. 
Music by Gabriel, Ogden, Lorenz, Tenney, and Esen- 
. Military service full of striking pointe. Good 
music, varied and inspiring. 
BIRDS AND BLOSSOMS. By E. S Lorenz, 
An cacy program that remembers the little ones and 
older children, Music sparkling and bfight.i) 











THE HAPPY HOURS, by W. F. McCauley, 


isa very striking scheme well developed. Songs for 
nt <n. cocks @teie perde # per 100, postpaid. 
é 8. cach ; . per doz. ; FA per » 
Samples of the three, 10 cents. 

CHILDREN’S DAY TREASURY, No. 4, is 
the best of the series. 
b.Wcts. per copy, $l per des., the four Treasuries for 35 cts. 

ANTHEMS. 

Samples of five brilliant Children’s Day Anthems, 
| cts, See April and May“ Choir Leader” for other 
likeanthems. 10 cts. per copy ; $1 per dozen. 

J Send for catalogue of all our ren’s Day publi- 
Cations. 
] 


LORENZ & CO., Pubs., Dayton, Ohio. 
WARD & DEUMMOND, 
TL Broddway, New York. 















EARTHLY AND 


LJG . HEAVENLY. % 
CHILDREN OF THR GOSPEL. 
Six Childrei’s Day Services, each 7 
ene a Gem, Music, Recitations, etc. 
Price, 5 ets each, 50 cts per dox., mailed. | 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE SENT FOR 10c. 


ohn pA Hood, Pik PAS : 
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BO@K AGENTS WANTED 


©n Bibles, Religious Publications, and others. High- 

¢t commissions, 5 

Ee | PRaNKLIN BQUake BiaLe Hovss, Phila., Pa. 
WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


Hf 00, yon can make $1200 (o $2000 this vear working 


ST gee eGo) er Pa. 
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Not all Teaching 
is Teaching. 


Everybody will admit that not 
all teaching is what it ought to be. 
Everybody might fairly admit that 
not all teaching is what it is sup- 
posed to be. Whether it be gene- 
rally admitted or not, it is certainly 
true, that a great deal that bears the 
name of “teaching” is by no means 
entitled to that name; that although 
it is “teaching” in name, it is not 
teaching in fact. 

From Zeaching and Teachers. 
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Hearing is not 
Teaching. 


Another common mistake of the 
Sunday-school teacher is in _ sup- 
‘posing that hearing a recitation is 
teaching ; nor is that error confined 
to the Sunday-school. Recitation 
may, it is true, have an important 
part in the process of teaching. It 
may in itself advantage the scholar, 
and the teacher may have a duty of 
listening to it; but the hearing of a 
recitation is not in itself teaching. 

t* From Zeaching and Teachers. 
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Telling is not 
Teaching. 


One of the commonest mistakes 
of a Sunday-school teacher is in 
supposing that telling a thing toa 
scholar is teaching that thing to 
the scholar. Telling a thing may 
be a part of the process of teach- 
‘ing; and again it may not be; but 
telling, in and of itself, never is 
teaching—it cannot be. Until a 
teacher realizes this truth he is not 

prepared to be a teacher. 

From Zeaching and Teachers. 


THE 


What Teaching Is. 


“To teach is to cause to learn.” 
“Teaching is causing another to 
know.” Teaching, in fact, includes 
the idea of learning, not as its cor- 
relative term, but as one of its con- 
stituent parts. There can really be 
no such thing as teaching without 
learning; the process of learning 
must accompany the process of 
teaching, and must keep pace with 
it. If the learning-process ends, 

‘the teaching-process has ended. 
‘From Feaching and Teachers. 























Dr. Trumbull’s book, Teaching and Teachers, is not only the best book 
on the Sunday-school teacher’s work,:it is the only book that treats with system and 
with thoroughness the teaching process, and the work of the Sunday-school teacher-in 


both instruction and influence in and out of the class. 


It has no rival in this field. While 


based on sound philosophical principles, it is written in plain and direct language, with 
illustrations calculated to carry its truths home to every mind. The teacher who has not 


yet had the benefits of this work ought to hasten to secure them. 


A book of 390 pages, 


size 53474, bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


publishers. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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a A fn Desiring. to secure a 
for MS, 2227 LIFE OF 
oT Prpeeeene matoan Fe 


CHRIST 


If you want the Latest SUNDA Y-SCHOOL 
SONG BOOK by IRA D. SANKEY, 









z.— of Christ as and practical as E I — 
if he lived and taught in our streste to-day, that the reader may catch, the INN WED 
and highest conception of the revelation of God in Christ, and of God’s ideal life 
for man as shown usin him. To enrapture the soul with the beauty and grandeur of his life and teachi 
To y= J the reader into such close, loving relationship with him as to care only for his companianahip. SON Ss 
The fullness of it all to be “one” with him, as he is che with the Father. To be changed from glory te 5 
oO GERCUPICATIOWE, MS wert be rossieed by Ont’ ot not cee thee ee 
.—MS. mu receiv: y ; not over nor less than : es 100, in boards, Many of the lead- 
Not merely a descriptive life, but a story in which the experiences of the su characters bri 257 songs ; ae tne this book 
inte intimate relations with Christ and tile disciplen his ciroumesances and teachings. Style, | '%&Sunday-echools in the land haveadopted 
= and plain; such as will hold the interest of children from eight 
A LARS.—Each MS. num as received. coknow! to the sathor, with uum | The Bigelow & Mai C..| The John Chareh Ca. 
ber given. uscripts submitted, without ndmes of authors, to t t based upon ’ . 
a t on completion of and not later than 76 E. Sth St., New York. |S.E.C.4thAEim, Cincinnati. 
Way Uv. AKE THE BOOK.—It is not «long one. Most are written first and « 
You have the additional chance of securing a price for the boot from ’ 
ws. As the time is short, many cannot compete. Top 6 thie concen can spare thane. A choice of this 
kind will alwags meet with ready scale. There is ing now in the market which filis the pisce. . 
Further lars and ouggomions oo a lication. Address MS. and comm ms to “ Book cents sample 
Department, DAVID C. ) PUBLISHING CO., 36 Washington Chicage.” GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 122 Nassaa St.,N. Y, 











ADAY WITH BIRDS ano FLOWERS 


New Songs, Recitations, Hymns, 


A BEAUTIFUL, 16-PAGR SERVICE. 


Piloral Praise 
No. 


12, 
$4 per 100; 5S cents each by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 
76 E. Sth St., New York. 216 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Scripture Readings. 


For Children’s Day, 


By HUBERT P. MAIN, 





in . 8., with instructions 
PAPER HANGERS ™“Pi.c'eta 
OAS. M. N. KILLEN, 614-616 8. 


WALL PAPERS. 


of sumples at lowest 


; 
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FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. | 
About Our Father’s Business. 








A Sabbath among the Flowers. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 
CONCERT EXERCISE. 

By far the best one we have ever published, is 

ba aya ee Urightest peed of musts med toe ben : — Fo BEE be. 





= 4 kinderger- | > ee ee ee 
Both with music and recitations, 5 cts. each ; # per | Ny en rocttations ap erase. In ordering oods, or in making inquiry cone 
100. Twenty others. Send for list. Chi dren's Day | py Bros. 141 W. a., ; | anuthing adverti-ed in this pap r, 
Concert Book, 50«ts. Recitations, 32 pages, 15 cts. or 90 into Heoase, ‘ publisher«, a« well «8 the advertiser, 
MENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. for saw the advertisement in The Sunday 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subsacrib- 
These rates ude postage : 
ONE COPY, one year........... $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advanee,.. 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
fonts + $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
vance, 


in 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 
ihe school or A set of teachers, or of scholars, 
= supplied it th as speey copies as may be de- 
oa. at the owing yearly club rates : 
oar number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to indi ual addresses, $1.00 each, 
For five or more copies in a package to one addrese, 
50 pd pp a each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and ee — can be written or 
The pe on the se @ pape 
The rs for a club may be ordered sent perez 
to indivi ual addresses at $1.00 each, and part 
; to one address, at fifty cents each, whee 80 


The wepees for a club should all go to one post-office. 

olshoces in cases where @ portion of the teachers of a 
their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others fs the same school get theirs from another, 
the will be sent ae This applies to 
eeepc at fifty cents pe copy, to to the extent 
bat large ages may be Piivided into smaller 

packages of five or more copies each, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free , additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies for in aclub of either 
r. The free copies fo cee e clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the 


ddttions may be made at any time to a club—such 
itional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as es ordered. and the rate to be 
roportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schouis thatare open during only a portion of the 
gost, » may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
@ as the papers may be required. 
Coane Monee. Gubseribers S Nt pe 
ma separa at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
gmt can have the pos hh changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 








bave this peivil e, he can have a copy transferred | 


from a kage rate address at the rate ot 

one cent per week for the unexpired time of the aub- 

» when it has over six monthsto run. When 

S has but six months or less to run, the cost to whange 

is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription 

& ppcmoage elub aod pl intends to change hisor her 

‘or a few weeks only, we will maii an extra 

copy, 7, a0 long as desired, at the rate of three cents 

per wee 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 

changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 

Office to which they wish it sent. but also the one to 

which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
byP county and state 

aclub subser{iption is renewed by some other per- 


Son than the one who sent the previous subscript on 


r rson will oblige the publisher by stating th: 
‘ub he co) mM for ta 7 the place of the one 


r by 
The r will nat be sent to an Coty ‘ond 
the time paid for, unless fal The 


b: 
for a club wilt tovertas rariabiy be he digcontintied a t the 
of th ‘als should 
re be maedo oar riy. 
copies of any one issue of th per to en- 
all the teachers of a school to it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


School Times will be sent to any of the 


sountries embraced in the Univeraal Postal U nion at 
lo ie postage : 


wing rates, which include 
One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
of more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecopies, the 
| a ape dw must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
ther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
to one address, whichever may be pre: 
the subscribers. 
Great —— Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row ‘London, E.C,, wilt receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 


)- A AY mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. O. Box 1550. 


Watch your Weight 


If you are losing flesh your 
system is drawing on your 
latent strength. Something 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
to give your system its need- 
ed strength and restore your 
healthy weight. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


THE ONLY PERFECT 


Substitute for Mother's Milk 


Philadelphia, Pa, 
Gentlemen :—I commenced the use of Mel- 
lin’s Food some three w 
is thriving wonderfull 
recommend its use to all my 
Mrs. JasPer L. poh gig 


Gentlemen :—I *. 
Food for babies. ‘ 
thing else. 


SEND aot veoh, The aeaagp. and 
Free te any eddvense 
Doliber-Goodale Co., Beston, Mass, 








Whitman's Jujube for Singers and Public Speakers, 


Keep the throat moist and voice clear. —— ‘or Be, 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepered by Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 





STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & 8 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





There has never been a time 
when everything in the form of 
a remedy was subjected to as se- 
vere a test as now. Chemists of 
national reputation and the high- 

* est position are called upon to 
give testimony in regard to the purity of the ingredients 
used in medicines 


Stand 
Every 


Allcock’s Porous Plasters have triumphantly stood 
every test and-stand to-day at, the head, unsurpassed, and 
unequaled, Absolutely pure, they may be applied to the 
tenderest skin without the slightest danger of injury. 

For influenza, coughs, rheumatism, sciatica, lame back, 
sore throat, sprains, stitches, chest and stomach affections, 
and aches and pains of every kind, | 


Allcock’s pistes 


are invaluable. 
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= made with with None-Such Mince Meat is 
ishable by its excellence, Ask 
rocer for the None-Such brand, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., Syracuse, N. YJ 
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PENEA. SALT WFO CO. 
Gen. Ags. Phila, Pa 





THE STANDARD | PAINT abe} Rivet 
H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING _ tte 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, c 
PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON, LONDON. 





+ Boller Coverings, Fire-Proof Paints, Etc. 
r insulating Matericis. 





____ CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 











[MAGIC LANTERNS 1 ¥icsiicscs ani inirmation tee 


A.B. XE E. EL. : SHAW: 








SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST., 
Bost x 
Send 5c. stamp for new 100-page 











a COOK BOOK 






tested recipes. 


novelty of the age. 
For full particulars ng Fy - both, address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. ©, Box 287. New York City, N. ¥ 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 
Pews and Opera Chairs. 


$. Cc. a & CO., 26 Bromfield St.. Boston, Mass. 


INERS FOR pooney SCHOOLS. 
LE Pitie. re. 


©. AMAT & CO. 138M. 3a 


A PRACTICAL EVERY-DAY 


REE containing over 2, = 





FR bound in cloth. Dou't fail to 


the WATCH -CLOCK 
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BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


TS WL IBERGER r gueht w have ion ‘prop onsale. Ask him for it. 


-» 233 N.2dSt., Phila., Pa. 





ACORN SALVE #27... | sum 
FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
GIANT CHEMICAL PHILADELPHIA. 


i» * 





SM Rena’ "for illustrated catslogse. 


le 





moments « gow ant BLUE have been fully tested 
thousands of housek Your 





we camanntant nes 














at cpa oer, Fist F 














THE GRAND J 
SCHOOL FURNITURE Co. 
GRAND RAPIOS MUGHS 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Parnienve. Pulpits, Chairs, ete 
GEO, D. SWA os ~~» AD, to BAXTER Cc. Swax, 
246 South Secon Phila.. Pa. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, esate 


T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Phils. 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


GA8, O 
LP. PRINM S91 Poeritt. NewYork, U.S.A. 





















: . Ei HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
= == Boston and New York. 
. : Established in 1827. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS Pe 
. ee pmeme F worn: 
SUCCESS WITH A HARD CASE out | 
over 
[From The Sear Register, wd ‘ 
Miss Mary E. Remington’s account of the § 
her experiences in the Oak Street Mission sittin 
(New Haven), as narrated Sunday nigh; corn: 
at the Howard Avenue Congregationg| not 
Church, throws a side light upon the life it, | 
of that region that is at least illuminating, good. 
The Oak Street Mission is now six year peop 
old, and in that time much difficulty has cook 
been encountered, and much good accom. time 
plished. dish 
“ We started in a small hall,” said Miss coulc 
Remington, last evening, “ located in the teacl 
corset shop on Oak Street... When we save 
opened our meetings the people were de- was 
termined to break them up. We would The) 
start a hymn, and they would try in every For 
way to interrupt us. While we were try. im didn 
ing to sing ‘ What a Friend we have in the I 
Jesus,’ they would sing ‘Shoo Fly,’ ‘ Nellie work 
Bly,’ and * Yankee Doodle.’ One of our I sh 
favorite songs was ‘ Where is my Wander. thing 
ing Boy To-night?? but there was a cer- have 
tain element of young men and boys there ever 
that would insist upon making it ‘ Where They 
is my Wandering Girl To-night?’ and Frid 
would sing-it that way every time. It meet 
took us about a year to get them to say the *, 
Lord’s Prayer, correctly. The boys would poli 
insist upon saying their version of it, and ares 
instead of ‘ Hallowed bethy name’ would do a 
say, ‘ We holler thy name,’ and wou!d ask jail, 
for their daily bread with butter and reles 
cheese to go with it. It seemed to usa and 
if they studied daytimes to see what they ofter 
could do to annoy us. ‘One of their favor- city 
ite amusements was to bring in cats under was 
their coats, and allow them to walk around sign 
the room. Of course, they would have 1 to 
lots of fun over the cats, and make no end ! and 
of noise and trouble about it until we and 
could get the cats out. Another trick was ban 
to bring in a big bag of sand and swashit dol 
over some fellow’s head during the meet fan 
ing. The sand would run down over hit | sau 
face and shoulders, and the boys woul for 
have no end of fun with it, of 
“Tt was a difficult problem to know how ; 
to deal with those who were determing tio 
to break up ‘our meetings. I finally hi of 
upon the idea of having a social hour for” one 
men at the close of the meeting, and She 
would only allow those to have tickets for thu 
this who had behaved themselves during wit 
me meetings. In that way we managed the 
et them interested and keep them —— 


fait y quiet, but it was a hard job, and 
took a good while. In order to amuse the 
boys, I erold them I would have a boy: 
party. They liked that, and when the 
time came, at two 0 ’clock in the afternoon, 
there was a crowd reaching far out into 
the street. There were over two hundred 
boys admitted, besides about twenty little 
girls who had ‘dressed up in boys’ clothes 
in order to get into the meeting. They 
seemed very orderly, but, as soon as I gave 
them biscuits and other eatables, they be- 
gan to pelt one another with them, and 
the gatables were soon flying in the air. 
They acted so badly that I was obliged to 
ut them all out, which was no small job. 
They then barred the door so I coulda’ 
get out, and I had to find my way out 
through the corset shop. I found as I 
passed along a saloon a man beating his | 
wife. Instead-of calling the police, I did 
what I could to bind up the woman's 
wounds. While I'was at work, the oldest 
boy of the family came in, and announ 
that the boys had locked me in the ball, 
and I would have to stay there. He was 
a good deal surprised when he saw me, 
and his father gave him a great talking © 
for bothering me. The boy had been & 
ringleader in the mischief, but he Ww 
better after that, and I got.a hold om 
that family. Finally, I got a Band of 
Hope started, and now we have four hum 
dred and eighty-seven boys and girls who 
have signed the pledge, and are keepin 
it too. Of course there have been 4 g 
many who have not kept it, but this large 
number have kept it. They have a meet 
ing every Saturday at two o’clock. 
eat many who signed the pledge whet 
they were young have outgrown the 
of Hope, but are still keeping the pledge 
Bank-books have been provided for the 
children. As soon as they have sav 
their pennies until they get five dollars 
I take their money with them to the bar 
and get the bank-books, I am their tro® 
tee, and they can’t get the money 
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without asking me about it. Two years 
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ago the Band of Hope children saved over 
a thousand dollars in one year. — 

“ My pene with . age a -meet- 
: ua ing. I one day saw a 
an bu tryin owas her husband a shirt 
out of a bed-sheet, She had folded it 
over the middle, cut a hole through for 
the head, slit the sides down, and then 
sewed them up for arms, and there was 
the shirt. Another time I saw a family 
sitting down to a meal, which consisted of 
corn-meal stirred up with water. It was 
not cooked at all, and there was no salt in 
it, They seemed to think it was pretty 
nod. 1 saw that I must show these 

ple how to make shirts and how to 

cook simple food, and I didso, In a short 
time corn-meal mush was quite a popular 
dish in Oak Street. But [ thought if I 
could get these mothers together I could 
teach them many useful things, and thus 
save me much time. So I told them I 
was going to have a mothers’-meeting. 
They promised to come, but they didn’t. 
For six weeks I kept at them, but they 
didn’t. Then I brought one woman to 
the hall, and for three months she and I 
worked together at the mothers’ meeting. 
I showed her how to do a great many 
things. Finally others came,and now we 
have over two hundred at our meetin 
every Friday afternoon at two o’clock. 
They bring their babies with them, Last 
Friday there were over seventy in the 
meeting. : 

“Tt has been my custom to visit the 
police court a good deal, and talk with men 
arrested for drunkenness. The men will 
do almost anything to get out of going to 
jail, and very often I have secured their 
release by getting them to sign the pledge, 
and promising to do better. It is not 
often that such men get back up to the 
city court a second time. One man, who 
was-considerably in debt, I got to agree to 
sign over his wages to me for three months. 
I took his wages and supported the family, 
and in three months everything was paid, 
and they had a balance of five dollars in the 
bank, The sum of thirty-four thousand 
dollars has been saved yp Borgen hundred 
families in one year, t year a thou- 
sand tons of coal were bought and paid 
for from money saved through the efforts 
of the mission.” 

Miss Remington’s work inthis connec- 










of the poor of Oak Street and vicinity 
one very fertile source, of evil and crime. 
She teaches them habits of industry, and 
thus gets a hold on them which she uses 
with good effect in getting them to attend 
the meetings of the mission. 


The Columbia |}. 
Bicycle Frame 


is a double diamond frame excep- 
tionally graceful in design. It is 
light and tough to the highest 
e degree, and is fully guaranteed. 
Made under our own supervision, 
in our own factory, of our Own 
finest cold drawn seamless steel 
tubing, with every joint and part 
scientifically tested, it is a worthy 
backbone for a famous wheel. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 


All about Columbiasin our illus- 
free af ous Ngemelan oe by mall for 
two two-cent feamnpe” ore 
























































tion is based on the idea that the poverty | 


Books by H. 


Clay Trumbull. 








Friendship the Master-Passion. 


a force inthe world, 413 pages (79% inches), richly bound in cloth 


The Knightly Soldier... 4 pepe 4 tata any Wek Gor. ew ont 


This is the 


The Blood Covenant. 





, but it 
pages (5348% inches). Price, $2. 


The importance and probable site of Kadesh-barnea, with a story, 
Kadesh-barnea. of a hunt for it, including studies of the route of the exodus and the 
The book has rare value and fascination for biblical students 


southern’ boundary.of the Holy Land. 
and for the unlearned Bible reader. 
experience of travelers, even in the desert of 
and four full-page illustrations. Price, $3. 


A Lie Never Justifiable. i A study in ethics. 
<—_ of pcre Te g , the sin of 1 light of Bible teachings, of the moral sense of mankind, 
1 ussion. 


of cent 
Price, $1. 


Hints on Child-Training. ,A:"3 % 


Price, $x. 


dren. 311 pages (5% 7% inches). 


Teaching and Teachers. 4.°°°5,26.2%, P9057 inches), bound in 


book on Sunday-school teaching. 


s A sketch of ife d work of H 
A Model Superintendent. AP 2 he lie and ork of Henry P 
It is an object lesson, showing how a good superintendent actually did his work. Bound in cloth, with 
pages (54 X74 inches). 


a fine. steel portrait of Mr. Haven. 1 


Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School., ,,7sSusdyScheo!: 
Methods, and Auxiliaries. The Lyman Beecher Lectures before Yale Divinity School for 1888. 415 
Handsomely bond in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


pages (54484 inches). 





realm of character and of conduct deal with fundamental principles in their application to ¢ 


-day life. 200 pages per book (4 


of e 
box, 


speech. 38 pages (547% inches). 





manly living. 
» 30 Cents. 


Light on the Story of Jonah. 


Important facts in recent Assyrian discoveries are here 
Jonah. The book can be 
read to advantage by all who are interested in the truth of the 
19 pages, with illustrations (544x7% inches). 


brought to bear upon the Book 


Bible story. 
Price; 20 cents, 


For sale by booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 


publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price, $1.50. -story of an exceptionally fine s 
Union. fou the book for wide-awake young men, for Sunda 
associations, 


primitive facts by which theological opinions must 


It is also an attractive story of adventure 


. Principles and Practice. e A series of brief essays in six volumes. Each 


A shy Spey 2 tastefully bound in cloth, and enclosed ina 
ice, $2.50 a set, or fifty cents a volume less 


The Ten Commandments as a Covenant of Love. 


A new view of the Ten ya erg og in the light of Oriental methods of thought and manner of 
ce, 


Two Northfield Sermons. 


These sermons were delivered before the conferences of coll: 

students at Northfield. Their practical lessons bear directly 

on present duty, and,gre an incitement to high ‘endeavor .in 
in one volume of 53 pages (si 





A book on the nature and his- 


of friendship, and its place as 
end enclosed in a box, ‘Price, $3. 
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the Wanderings. 478 pages (7}4X9 








Dr. Trumbull proves his 
esis by a careful and vigorous treatment of the 





of 250 pages (4X7 inches), bound im cloth, gilt top. 














articles on the nature and 
of the wise training of chil- 

















Committee. 








Price, gr. 











olume complete in itself. essays in the 


affairs 
than a set. 


25 cents. 





1. Moral Color-Blindness. 
2. Our Duty of Making the Past a Success. 








7% inches). 








A neat descrip- 
tive catalog telling 
about all our publi- 
cations will be sent 
free of charge to 
any one who asks 
for it. 





What Causes Pimples? 


Clogging of the pores or 
mouths of the sebaceous 
glands with sebum or oily 
matter. 

Nature will not allow the 
4 clogging of the pores to 
continue long, hence, in- 
. | fammation, pain, swelling 

and redness. 


What Cures Pimples? 


The reliable remeay, when not due toa 
constitutional humor, is CuTiouRA Soap. 

It dissolves sebaceous or oily matter, re- 
duces inflammation, soothes and hexis irri- 
tated and roughened surfaces, and restores 
the skin to its original purity. 

Besides being the most effective skia puri- 
fying and beautifying soap, it is the purest, 
sweetest, and most delicate of toilet soaps. 

Sold throughout the world. Porrzr Dave 
AND CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 

* All about the Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” free, 










































































yu will admit that it is 


that a stocking should fit and be without bunches and percep- 
tible seams as it is that a shoe should fit and be without protruding pegs 


and rough counters. 


THEN WHY NOT WEAR THE 


Vaawrbrik STOCKINGS P THEY FIT 


and there are no bunches or perceptible seams in them. They are the only 
stockings constructed in accordance with the shape of the human foot. 


Sold by the trade erally. $3 % 
Descriptive Price- to any applicant. 


quite as indispensable to comfort 








SHAW STOCKING CO., “iXS&* 











Remember 
the name: 
The De Long Par. Hoox 
AND Eye. Also notice on 
face and back of every card 
the words: 


See that 





O’NEILLS, 


etc..in the United States. Send for 








OMBAR 


Equitable, Jarvis-Conklin, and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


¢= Aveume, som to aeetie bovis Bou Fas. 
™) and dealers in Goods, nery, 
samplesand prices, 





CHAS, E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 








BUSINESS MER GET KURT. 


So do men of ev: goo ame and calling. 
The Extension Fal Indemnity Policy 

















The United States Mutual Accident 
Association 


covers risks covered by no other. 


320, S22, and 34 Broapway, New Yor«x. 
CHARLES B. Peet, Pres. Ww. Bro. Suits, Sec. 




















Goes regularly to Hot Springs 
for GOUT, RHEUMATIC GOUT, 
RHEUNATISM.—How thisWa- 
ter is valued there in BRIGHT’S 
DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS ° 
and RENAL CALCULI, 


Dr. Aigernon S. Garnet, 
Surgeon (retired) U. &. Navy, Resident 
Physician, Hot ‘Springs, Ark., says: 
“ My experience in the use of 


matism and that hybrid 

matic Gout” (so-called), which is in con- 
tradistinction to the eumatoid Arth- 
ritis ‘of Garrod. Ii have had excellent 
results from this Water in these affections, 
both % or on’ the treut- 
ment whom ve prescribed 
it. Of Course the remedial t is ite 
contained Alkalies and their solvent prop: 
erties. Hence it isa prophylactic as w 
as a remedy in Nephritic Colic and form- 
Pe ceeet, yee ue to a redundancy of 
Lithic Acid.” 


Dr. Wm. B. Towles, 
Materia Med- 
Universit Virginia, oer caent 
ver: 0. 

Physician. trot Springs, Va., says: 
that ip Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheum 
mai 
ty Geicull, gh oi Diseases of 
Uric Acid Diathesis, 1 know of no remedy at 

all comparable to 


“Its are marked in causing Pp dis- 
spptersnce of albumen. Inasingle case of 
ht’s Disease of the kidneys, i witnessed 

jal results from 


its use, 
from its action in this case I shor!d have 
great confidence in it as a remedy in certain 
stages of this disease.” a 


The late Dr. Wm. F F. Carrington, 
Surgeon wretioed) U. &. Ms says: 


demonstrated its remedial 
power in Gout, Rheumatic Gout, Rheu- 
matism, Uric Acid, Gravel and other mal- 
adies dependent u 


diced the ~~ ah before it 
t 
ieee, but dissolves ft in the torun "92 
Caiculi, at least to a size that 
Becashooly os ite ureters and u;ethra com- 
vely easy. Send twenty cases No. 2,” 


Or. T. B. Seohenes, i 
Resident sician, Hot Springs, 
- waneas, says: “Bend me five cases of 


I have made use of this Water for Gout in 


This water is for sale b bey 
awn LF in cases of one dozen i gafion 
bottles 0. BD. & e prin eer; 
tive pamphlets sent to any address. a: 
THOMAS FP. GOODE, 
Preerietery 
Springs open Jane 15°45. 

























































AMERIC ‘i 
insurance : 
Nos. 8 and 310 Watnor Srazer, Put. 
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‘> | |VoRY- 
anges ]\ trees) | ™ QOAP 


given on every label. 


** Pure” and ‘‘ Sure.” 
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THE CHINESE SAY, 
some rots retreat tess (ih Brown’s 
SAPOLIO. ‘oe French elT FLOATS: 


It doesn’t mghe us tired to tell abont the merits ' 
of Bapolio. Thousands «f women in the United 


sold them of Bapelic, hour of their lives for having 3 : Dressi ng FORK TABLE LINEN. 


its uso saves many weary hours of toil in houre- 
me on THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO, OIN’TI. 


FOR LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S eo th EpiTo8 


Notes 


Two Yeats with Jesus, § as AE: oots ano swoes = we 


The I) 

The success of this new quarterly help for has been the most reliable Dressing before the public. +, spt 

the primary department has been phenomenal, It is absolutely free from anything that will shrink, crack, or rot the finest ; : ert ui am 

fifty thousand of the first number being called leather, and when applied to boots or shoes imparts a luster brilliant Vil ‘ rt : Frou C 

and lasting, leaving the leather soft and flexible. ‘ RRR ; , natn 

It has stood the test of time and competition, and has proved not Wie we omy Bees 

of the country. In response to numerous re- only the most acceptable, but from its long standing has become the 52 = pro 
quests, picture cards have been prepared most popular in the market. The care used in the selection of oe . 


f ; 1 Cc The E 
to accompany the quarterly, with the title of materials from which it is made, together with the experience of forty F Tourijée. ‘Can Fade Dn For CE 


aw : be > : — Founded Wy Dr. oi 
years in its manufacture, warrants us in recommending itas superior to & er Calendar giving full pnt Munke, Thes 
PICTURE AND QUESTION: anything of the kind now in use. _Row Sugued Conservatery © Lesson 
’ It is no longer a luxury, but an indispensable article for every D ’ Lesso 
which will be issued in the best style, with pic- lady to have; and, for the price af* which it is sold, as to quality and Outlit 


. . . . se. ‘ aa 
tures in colors, questions, ete, The most en- quantity it has no equal. More of. this dressing is sold.throughout [akimeyal D0 NOT STAMMER. n 
thusiastic commendations of this new series the WORLD than any other make. 7 


have come from primary teabhers, every one Ask your dealer for it, and take no other but BROWN’S 














for at once, the demand being from every part 
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FREE For FIVE WEEKS 


sehen HELPER,"’ which gives the New-Church 
oe of the International lessons. 
_ ethodist teacher writes, ‘‘I look for ‘* The 
as : friend who is always in the mood of 
Yr theWord so it hasa new meaning to me.”’ 
ress on a ppstal to 
“THE HELPER.” 
2129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


~® JUST PUBLISHED e 
THE NEW EDITION OF THE 


Gerowe “ OXFORD” TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


With NEW HELPS and MAPS. 
At prices from $1.25 to $20.00. 
For ie by all booksellers. Send for catalogue. 


ee eee me NEISON & soys. 
S23 East i7th S New York. 


for Sunday-school libraries are sold 
an us ec na prices. Get our prices 

fore buying. Covers, ~_ num- 
on etc., furnished wn A for 


NE Pub. Co., Al 


Ma Cat's 's Primary Teacher's Quarterly, 


40 cen Bh ty 
waRpak DRU MOND. NE NEW YORK CITY. 


PRIMARY fy al WALL ROLL. $1. 
18T THE THING FOR 
JUNIOR. ENDEAVOR SOCIETIES. 
Address, Mrs. Irene L. Pratt, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WE have been selling t 8.8. . library books for 44 yrs. 

in Troy, our customers come from Me., Tex., Wash., 

> the intervening country. The prices bring the 
orders. Send for catalog H. BietNims & Co. Co.,Troy, N.Y. 


Limes es -LINED. Class-collection ‘envelopes, 40c 





Gerard one shorthand — 
ou t — e student in 
mages (ange by 4 Graduating course |B 
tp, ier. ther writing. "book k ing commerce 
arithmetic metic tie, Po 1D COLLEGE OF COMMERCE. Buffalo, N.Y. 


June and nd Joly progr 
0 
Seo? Pour in Hand 
_conehing Farties eran 
. 0 r. 


URO iets "ad Street, bag 


Select parties. Best ticketing 
j a. Le eT berths. 
AZE & SONS, rm 

113 Broadway, N.Y. (Est.3 


HORTHAND, Bookkeeping =>) Sou 
9 ink: taught by mail. xT 
™ for circulars to W.@. CHAF’ Oswego,- 


GHORTHARD, sn made easy. 60 lessons, 6 hour ree 
ts for tion. A common schoo! 
necessary. C. F. Young's &chool, ae N. 

| ona cally oF HEI are yr 


for Tamapies. Ooo TRAINING-SCHOOL. Always A Ri 
PAPER , eo Wass Co. Bam. ooo SPOOOSEOOOOOSOOSSOO OSES: esses SS SSSSSSSSSSSSE pp Me Pract dereet bonon. ath 
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paid. Illustrated price-list, free of 
Sand Shurch helps. 1 EC, RominR, Phila., I Pa. 


CHEAP _ PRINTING. 


$3 PRESS prints cards, etc. Guewe 
%. Small newspaper size, $44. 
makerand saver. All easy, 

rite for 








—— and i ie Ttarrivon Kine fen, ot.D 
being delighted with the manner-in which the PRE Pare. Litrato me te Bifi | 
American Baptist Publication Society, sss sSsSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSss 90909090008 00004 >eo4 bag he an bey te hy Raw inf 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. . : 
s T For Ten Cents— in 
en Weeks stamps, if you wish—The oh suite « Srigp tase 
Sunday School Times graduateand graduate instruction. Awards annvall 
For n Fellowships (value, IR Madge pee ~ 
ten weeks to any one not History or ‘alitien, Chem ang Fak Biolog 
at present a subscriber. site ana te Yh vere $a Paysic. GC 
en nts If the paper has al- Graduate Pamphlet, addressas above. 
m . as 
* Massachusetts, South Hadley. 
Offers n 
be glad of an opportunity to ‘send it for ten weeks to Vibeary, Laboratories, Canlnets, and. Observsiay 
g PP y 
The fifty-eighth year opens Bee 1804. Boat 
a fellow-teacher. A ten weeks’ triaf costs ten cents, 1, $250. 
= A 4 A z “ + 4, Feanata Gollews guee Sem!nat 
School Times, isn’t it worth trying? The experiment spo propartanxy, Motion preparstoty, Art, sc 
’ music, commercial department. Classical and belle 
won't cost much. lettres courses. Christian home. Send for catalog 
. °_*¢ thé president, Rev. J. M. DuRRELL, Tilton, N. a. 
We try to make this the best religious paper pub- 
influence. If it mere} 
Fp vacancies and tel is something, but if it's 
one hundred and fifty thousand Bible teachers and you, about them TAL gazed to recomments 
Bible students have it week in and week out. This . BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 
cannot be said of any other paper of its class. rut SAUVEUR COLLEGE °" 
LANGU AGS oe Ot ok SUMMER sCHOOL 
more get acquainted with The Sunday School Times ES pete. Amherst, Mast 
—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks? 
We shall hope to make them want it permanently 
teacher. . 
Special Notice.—To every subscriber we give 
two premiums,—a high standard of excellence, and a 
the paper. A trial subscription for ten weeks at ten 
cents includes both premiums. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


lessons are presented. Send for samples and for 5+-page pamphie to 
FDEE re FIVE W “COLLEGE, "ms stm. 
BRYN MAWR: COLLEGE, “ro, wen 
will be. sent on trial for ipa cetae: San np Retideut Gris 
ments, and in Ph and Physics. Grades 
cccccccoooooooosooosooes ready proved helpful to 
MOUNT HOLYOKE COLES 
and tul 8. MEAD, President 
and is a fairtrial. If you have never used The Sunday 
lege prepa:@@ory. Medica! preparatoty. Art, science 
8 va e in pro on to Ia 
lished. Many say we succeed. At any rate, nearly An Ag gency indoeuees PiPeeme ar 
you, that is more, Ours ReCOmmen 
Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand “pi pogt 
by making it invaluable as a lesson help to every live 
remarkably low price. They go with every copy of 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa. 





xz! PURCHASER WRITES: “ Send another 

20 Bushnell's Perfect Letter Copying Book 

for $1 > ) enclosed. These copying books give entire 

satisfaction, Making rfect co; without a press is 

a@ great feature.” Send for circulars. ALVAN BusH- 
NELL, 106 South Fourth | Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| Boston Linen, Besten Bond, 
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‘The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should. however. an advertisement of a not hav: 
the publishers will refund to sukecsibese GAY money. that they. lose thereny. ing good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted. 





